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Vor. I.J 
The Philosophy of Sleep. By Ronerr 
Macnisu, &c. &c, Glasgow. W. R. 
M‘Phan,. 1850, 12mo. pp. 268. 
From the author of the Anatomy of Drunk- 
enness, we had expected something much 
better than the work before us, which is 
rather an amusing than an instructive pro- 
duction, and one which contains but little 
to render it worthy of the title which has 
been given to it. It is, indeed, calculated 
much more for the general, than for the 
philosophical, reader, who will find for the 
most part, instead of deep research or in- 
genious speculation, only common-place ob- 
servations and amusing stories, the latter of 
which form avery considerable portion of 
the book. On the other hand, the style, 
though occasionally inflated, is, for the 
most part, easy and agreeable; and the 
practical observations, though familiar to 
every medical man, would doubtless be of | 
value to those numerous persons who have 
never studied or reflected on the subject, so 
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that had the work appeared with a different | 
tide, and with slighter pretensions, we 
should perhaps have been more disposed to 
praise than to blame it. 

After some general observations, which 
have more of a poetical than a philosophical , 
character, and a very brief account of the | 
modern doctrine of the nervous system, the | 
author proceeds to consider the nature and | 
causes of sleep, and some circumstances | 
connected with it. On the first of these 
points, we find nothing worthy of notice ; 
the second are all referred to diminution od 
the sensorial power, or its concentration on 
some particular organ (the stomach, for in- 
stance, after a full meal), so that the brain | 
has no longer the quantity of power requi- | 
site for the due performance of its ordinary | 
functions, 
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«« When, therefore,” says he, ‘* the senso- 
rial power which keeps our faculties in acti- 
vity is exhausted, we naturally fall asleep. As 
the exhaustion of this power, however, is 
a gradual process, so is that of slumber, We 
glide insensibly into it, as from life into 
death ; and while the mind remains poised, 
as it were, between sleep and the opposite 
condition, it is pervaded by a strange con- 
fusion which almost amovuts to mild deli- 
rium: the ideas dissolve their connexion 
from it one by one; those which remain 
longest behind are faint, visiouary, and in- 
distinct; and its own essence becomes so 
vague and diluted, that it melts away into the 
nothingness of slumber, as the morning va- 
pours are blended with the surrounding air 
by the solarhest. Previous to the accession 
of sleep, a feeling of universal lassitude 
prevails. This sensation heralds in the 
phenomena of slumber, and exhibits itself in 
yawning, heaviness of the eyes, indifference 
to surrounding objects, and all the charac- 
teristics of fatigue. If the person be seated, 
his head nods and droops ; and, in all cases, 
the muscles become relaxed, and the limbs 
thrown into that state most favourable for 
complete muscular inaction. ‘The lying po- 
sition is, consequently, that best adapted 
for sleep, and the one which is intuitively 
adopted for the purpose. The organs of the 
senses do not relapse into simultaneous re- 
pose, but suspend their respective functions 
gradually and successively ; sight, taste, 
smell, hearing, and touch, parting with sen 
sation iv the order in which they here stand, 
and gliding insensibly away. In the same 
manner, the muscles do uot become simul- 
taneously relaxed—those of the limbs viving 
way first, then those of the neck, and, lastly, 
the muscles of the spine. Nor do the ex- 
ternal senses, on awaking, recover all et 
once their usual vigour. We, for some sc- 
conds, neither hear, nor see, nor smell, nor 


taste, nor touch, with our usual acuteness, 


Ordinary sights dazzle our eyes; ordinary 


sounds confuse our ears; ordinary odours, 
tastes, and sensations, our nose, our tongue, 


and our touch. They awake successively, 


one after its fellow, and not in the same in 
stant,” 
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674 MACNISH ON SLEEP. 


The diminution of the temperature of the 
skin during sleep, the increased perspira- 
tion, and activity of the digestive and nu- 
tritive functions, with other points men- 
tioned by the author, are all doubtless 
equally familiar to our readers; but al- 
though it seems sufficiently obvious, we do 
not remember to have seen before the ex- 
planation which he gives of yawning, viz. 
that it is an effort to restore the equilibrium 
between the flexor and extensor muscles, 
the former of which, it is well known, al- 
ways prevail over the latter in a sitting or 
recumbent posture. Gaping, however, which 
is a much more complicated action, and more 
difficult to be explained, is not even men- 
tioned. 

We have already observed, that the 
author has not often given opinions or con- 
clusions of his own ; he has done so, how- 
ever, once in this chapter, and certainly not 
very happily. 

« Generally speaking, the larger the brain 
of any animal is, in proportion to the size of 
his body, the greater is his necessity for a 
considerable portion of sleep. Birds and 
fishes, which have small brains, require less 
indulgence in this respect than most land 
animals. Carnivorous animals, also, sleep 
more than those of the herbivorous race.” 


We are at a loss to imagine how a con- 
clusion, which appears to be so directly op- 
posed to established facts, could have been 
arrived at. Man, who has, with some few 
exceptions, proportionally the largest brain, 
sleeps less than most other animals, 
regard to fishes, so little is known of their 





nation is at work, while the judgment is 
asleep, and thereby indulges in the maddest 
and most extravagant thoughts, free from the 
salutary check of the latter more sedate and 
judicious faculty.” In support of this opi- 
nion, he subsequently adduces the total ab- 
sence of surprise, even where the objects of 
the dream are represented in the strongest 
and clearest manner. For this part of his 
task he appears in one respect to be pecu- 
liarly well fitted, having been the subject of 
almost every kind of dream or vision ; and, 
together with a great number of instances, 
copied from published works, he has given 
several very remarkable ones from bis own 
experience. One effect of dreams, which he 
describes, is new at least to us, and we re- 
gret that he has not stated whether he 
speaks merely from his own feelings, or 
from the accounts of others. 


“ Tmust also mention,” he observes, “ ano- 
ther circumstance of a somewhat similar kind, 
which, though it occur in the waking condi- 
tion, is produced by the peculiar effect of 
previous sleep upon the miud. Thus, when 
we awake in a melancholy mood, the result 
probably of some distressing dream, the 
remembrance of all our former actions, es- 
pecially those of an evil character, often 
rushes upon us as from a dark and troubled 
sea, They do not appear individually, one 
by one, but come linked together in a close 
phalanx, as if to take the conscience by 
storm, and crush it beneath their imposing 
front. ‘he whole span of our existence, 
from childbood downwards, sends them on ; 


With | O>livion opens its gulfs and impels them 
| forwards ; and the mind is robed in a cloud 
| of wretchedness, without one ray of hope to 


habits, that any statement of the length of brighten up its gloom. {n common circum- 


their sleep, can be scarcely more than con- 
jecture ; but of reptiles, especially the ser- 


pent tribe, it is well known that they sleep | 


much; and though it is true that birds in 


stances, we possess no such power of group- 
ing so instantaneously the most distaut and 
proximate events of life: the spell of me- 
mory is invoked to call them successively 
from the past ; and they glide before us like 








general sleep less than quadrupeds, yet that | shadows, more or less distinct according to 
circumstance only tends to invalidate the | their remoteness, or the force of their im- 
author's hypothesis ; for, in a great number | Press upon the mind. But io the case of 


of them, the proportional size of the brain, | Which I speak, they start abruptly forth 
| from the bosom of time, and overwhelm the 


exceeds that of most mammalia. From the | spirit with @ crowd of most sad and appal- 
corporeal, we pass to the mental pheno- | jing reminiscences. In the crucible of our 
mena of sleep, to dreams and visions ; the | distorted imagination, every-thing is exag- 
occurrence of these the author attributes| gerated and invested with a blacker gloom 
to an unequal distribution of the sensorial | ‘han belongs to it; we see, at one glance, 


power in the brain, so that while the rea- down the whole vista of time; and each 


sonivg faculties are altogether, or in a great 
measure, torpid, the imagination has free 


event of our life is written there in gloomy 
and distressing characters. Hence the men- 
tal depression occurring under these circum- 





scope, or, in his own words, ‘‘ the imagi-| stances, aud even the remorse which falls, 
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heart.” 


like bitter and unrefreshing dews, upon the|to pass. The circumstance also of hidden 
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events being revealed in dreams may be 


We much doubt whether such a state of explained in another way, Vide by circum- 
mind be of so frequent occurrence as he | Stances long totally forgotten being then re- 


supposes, 


and still less are we inclined to | Called to the memory, as the knowledge of 


believe that the dreams of children are|* language spoken in childhood has been 
often of a frightful kind, and that they are | Suddenly revived during the delirium of 


“* tortured by scenes more painful and over- 


whelming than almost ever fall to the share 


fever or other diseases. 
| The subject of nightmare is separately 


of after-life.” That even slight physical | treated of, and its horrors certainly much 
causes will produce dreams which can easily exaggerated ; the immediate cause of this 
be referred to them, is an undoubted fact, | *ffection is referred, in every case, to im- 


but we think the author most absurdly 


loquacious when he states that— 


“The dropsical subject has the idea of 


fountains, and rivers, and seas, in his sleep ; 
jaundice tinges the objects beheld with its 
own yellow and sickly hue ; hunger induces 
dreams of eating agreeable food ; an attack 


of inflammation disposes us to see all things | 


of the colour of blood ; excessive thirst pre- 
sents us with visions of parched oceans, 
burning sand-plains, and immitigable heat ; 
a bad taste in the mouth, with every-thing 
bitter and nauseous in the vegetable world; 
a mercurial course perhaps with the mines 
of Spain, from whence that mineral is ob- 
tained.” 


It has been maintained by some physio- 
logical writers that the mind is never en- 
trely at rest, and that though we are more 
commonly unconscious of it we never sleep 
without dreaming, In support of this hypo- 
thesis, one writer (Mr. Hazlitt) has stated, 


- +--+ “that if a person is suddenly 
awaked at any given time, and asked what 
he has been dreaming ubout, he will be at 
once recalled to a train of associations with 
which his mind had been busied previously. 
This experiment,’’ says Mr. Macnish, “ has 
been tried upon myself, and I have tried it 
upon others; and I am satisfied, from the 
result, as well as from reasoning, that the 
statement is not correct. In some few in- 
stances, the persons could recollect ideas 
passing through their minds, but, in a great 
majority of cases, they had no recollection 
whatever of any such circumstances.” 


That dreams can really have any prophe- 
tic power he of course denies, though he 
has related some very singular cases (of 


one of which he was himself the subject) | 


which would almost induce a belief that 
such was the case. 


justly remarks, we have very frequently | 
dreams of events to happen, but only pay 
attention to them when, as must necessarily 
now and then occur, the events really come 





As he, however, very | 


| peded or hurried respiration, whether this be 
induced by an overloaded or enfeebled 
stomach, or by any other cause. The au- 
| thor denies that this affection occurs only 
when the person is lying on the back, and 





| observes,— 

| T have frequently had attacks of this 
disorder while sitting in an arm-chair, or 
| with my head leaning against a table. In 
fact, these are the most likely positions to 
bring iton, the lungs being then more com- 
pletely compressed than in almost any other 
posture, I have also bad it most distinctly 
while lying on the side, and | know many 
cases of a similar description in others.” 

The means recommended for its preven- 
tion are almost entirely medical, and are 
only such as are generally known. The 
much rarer affection denominated “ day- 
mare” is also noticed by the author, and of 
this also he relates an instance of which he 
himself was the subject. 

*« During the intensely hot summer of 
1825, I experienced an attack of this affec- 
tion. Immediately after dining, I threw 
myself on my back upon a sofa, and, before 
I was aware, was seized with difficult re- 
spiration, extreme dread, and utter incapa- 
bility of motion or speech. I could neither 
move nor cry, while the breath came from 
my chest in broken and suffocating parox- 
ysms. During all this time, I was perfectly 
awake ; I saw the light glaring in at the 
windows in broad sultry streams ; I felt the 
intense heat of the day pervading my frame ; 
and heard distinctly the different noises in 
the street, and even the ticking of my own 
watch, which I had placed on the cushion 
beside me. I had, at the same time, the 
| consciousness of flies buzzing around, and 





| settling with annoying pertivacity upon my 
| face. During the whole fit, judgment was 
never for a moment suspended. I felt as- 
| sured that | laboured under incubus. I even 
endeavoured to reason myself out of the 
| feeling of dread which filled my mind, and 
longed with insufferable ardour for some one 


jt? open the door, and dissolve the spell 
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which bound me in its fetters. The fit did | 
not continue above five minutes: by degrees | 
I recovered the use of speech and motion ; | 
and as soon as they were so far restored as 
to enable me to call out and move my limbs, 
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THE RETINA, &c. 


interesting papers, one on the chemical con- 
stitution of the retina and optic nerves, by 
M. Lassaigne; the second on a new (no- 
meter, or instrument for the purpose of 





ascertaining the quantity of alcohol con- 


The chapters on sleep-walking and talk- | “ed in spirituous liquors. 
ing are chiefly filled with cases and anec- M. Lassaigne commences by observing, 
dotes, but as the explanation of these occur- | that as yet but few tissues have been suffi- 
yences is taken entirely from Dr. Mason | ciently studied with regard to their chemi- 
Good, we need not notice it here. jcal relations, In the examinations, how- 

When speaking of ‘‘ sleep from cold,” |€ver, which have been made, he justly ob- 
he observes, that the torpor of hybemating | Serves that it is not unusual to find the 
animals may be referred to this head. In opinions of anatomists and physiologists, 
one sense, perhaps, it may be so, but not | concerning the nature of certain products 
in that in which the author would intend, | of organization confirmed by chemical re- 
Such animals are, in fact, in almost every |Search; thus demonstrating, that in the 
case, well protected from cold, in their Study of the natural sciences it is by no 
winter quarters, and the snugness of the |™eans rare to arrive at the same truth by 
nests of the marmot, hamster, dormouse, &c. | different modes of investigation. At the 
has been often remarked, Though he makes ,Tequest of Magendie, M. Lassaigne under- 
the assertion we have just contradicted, the took the analyses of the retina and optic 
author does not attempt any explanation of 2erves of the horse. 
the torpor of such animals, and a great part | The retina was first gently washed in dis- 
of the chapter is very unnecessarily occu- | tilled water, to separate any adherent vitre- 
pied by the well-known case of Dr. Solander, ous humour, and then dried between folds of 

We are unwilling to occupy our space | blotting paper and weighed. Its hygrome- 
in noticing the remainder of the work, which | tric moisture was next expelled by expo- 
is only equal to the portion we have already | sure to a sufficient temperature, after which 
gone through, and conclude at this point, operation the membrane was again weighed, 
therefore, by recommending the book to and the difference indicated the quantity of 
those who may seek for amusement and a| water it contains in the natural state, and 
popular view of an interesting subject, | which amounts to 92.9 per cent. The retina 
while we warn our more studious readers | was next treated with boiling alcohol, which, 
not to expect to find in it any-thing relative |on cooling after filtration, deposited white 
to the philosophy of sleep. floccali on the sides of the vessel, which 
flocculi finally united into a white unctuous 
mass, soluble in boiling, insoluble in cold 
alcohol, neutral, insipid, dissolving by a 
gentle heat, and partly soluble in caustic pot- 
assa, by which it was converted into soap. 
The insoluble portion, when deflagrated with 
| fused nitrate of potassa in a silver crucible, 
| afforded with lime-water a precipitate of the 
phosphate of lime. 


it wore insensibly away.” 





Annales de Chimie et de Physique. Par 
M.M. Gay Lussac er Arnaco. Oct. 1850, 


We regret much that the publication of 
this excellent periodical has for some time 
back been extremely irregular. The October 
number, for imstance, only reached this 
country on the ist of February, and when| Finally, the portion of retina undissolved 
we shall have another number is as uncer-|%¥ the boiling alcohol was treated with 
tain as the return of a comet. The value, | Pure concentrated muriatic acid, which dis- 
however, of its articles is always such as to | S0lved it entirely, and the solution assumed 
make amends for the disagreeable irregu- a violet tint—an effect produced on all eon- 
larity which attends the publication of the | ¢ete albuminous matters, 
work. From these experiments M. Lassaigne 

CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION oF THE RETINA | COnCludes, that the retina is formed of the 
'same elements as the cerebral and nervous 





AND OPTIC NERVES. 


In the present number we find two very | substance, and is composed of 

















Water ..ccccccececcsccceees 0.020 
Saponifiable fatty matter, and fatty 
matter containing phosphorus 0.005 

Albumen... ...0eeeees ceeeeses 0.035 

The optic nerves similarly examined, af- 
forded nearly the same results, together with 
proofs of the presence of osmazone, muriate 
of soda, and gelatine. 

NEW @NOMETER. 

Of the new enometer invented by M. Ta- 
barie, the distinguished editors speak in 
very favourable terms, and recommend it for 
its simplicity and facility of application, to 
the notice ofall persons engaged in the ma- 
nufacture of alcoholic preparations. Instead 
of collecting the alcohol contained in the 
specimen for examination, M.Tabarie allows 
it to be dissipated in the air, and he calcu- 
lates its quantity by ascertaining the differ- 
ence in specific gravity between a standard 
specimen, and one of which the alcohol has 
been expelled by boiling, and the loss of 
quantity replaced exactly by distilled water. 
The apparatus is extremely simple, merely 
consisting of a small vessel heated by a 
spirit lamp ; @ horizontal traverse near the 
bottom of the vessel, indicates when the 
boiling has been carried to a sufficient 
length, by its appearing above the level of 
the fluid: a hydrometer and thermometer 


NEW (ENOMETER.—TARTRATE OF LEAD. 
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department of medical literature, bat can- 
dour compels us to declare, that there is 
very little to approve in this publication. 
Young writers err deeply in venturing into 
print until diligence or chance have afforded 
them materials of their own for coming be- 
fore the public, or until they are equal to 
the correction of error, the reconciliation of 
disputed points, or possess a very superior 
ability for re-arranging the facts of others. 
In the pamphlet before us we find no evi- 
dence of these qualifications, for, with the 
exception of a single page, in which Mr. 
Hume describes some peculiarities connected 
with the tartrate of lead pyrophorus, we 
cannot find a solitary sentence which is not 
to be met with in any class-book of repu- 
tation, clothed in more appropriate language. 
We quote the passage to which we allude, 
and from the evidence of minute observation 
which it contains, we think that if the author 
directs his attention to more original pur- 
suits, his researches may by-and-by ensure 
him considerable reputation as a scientific 
chemist. 

“We now come to another, viz., the 
tartrate of lead pyrophorus. The tartrate of 
lead is procured by mixing, in a state of 
solution, 16% grains of acetate of lead with 
sixty-seven of tartaric acid. The precipi- 
tate is collected, consisting of smal! crys- 
talline grains. ‘This salt is put into a tube, 





complete the apparatus, and M. Tabardie 
has added calculated tables, which ensure | 
the utmost precision in the results of the} 
experiment. ‘The cenometer is used exten- | 
sively by the distillers in the south of) 
France, and may be purchased for 40 france. | 

In this number, we may add that M. Gay 
Lussac points ont the curious fact, that silver, 
which is not oxidizable on exposure to air 
at ordinary temperatures, absorbs oxygen 
in great quantities when heated to fusion, 
and again evolves it when cold. The expe- 
riments of Gay Lussac satisfactorily account 
for the vegetations of fused silver familiar 
to assayers, and for the loss which is fre- 
quently sustained during the cupellation of 
silver, by absorption of the oxide by the 
bone-ashes during the heating of the assay. 





An Essay on Combustion. By Giverni 


and heated precisely the same as Homberg’s : 
the result is the pyropborus. 1 am of opi- 
nion that the tartrate undergoes the follow- 
ing change: we have tartrate of lead, com- 
posed of one proportion of acid and one of 
oxide of lead; and the constitution of both 
ultimately is,— 
Oxygen (five proportions in acid and 
one in oxide of lead) 


Hydrogen (twoin acid) .......+.. 2 
Carbon (four in acid)..... eeecees + 
Lead (one in oxide) .........+.- 1 


“« The lead unites with one atom of car- 
bon, forming carburet of lead; two atoms 
of carbon unite with four of oxygen, and fly 
off as carbonic acid; the remaining two of 
oxygen unite with one of hydrogen, forming 
deutoxide of hydrogen, while the remaining 
atom of carbon unites with the hydrogen, 
forming carburetted hydrogen : this is the 
inflammable agent which burns on leaving 
the tube. The reasons why | think that 
the pyrophorus is a carburet of lead are— 
ist, Because, on exposure to air, the lead, 





Hume, Esq., Student of Medicine in the 
Univ. of Lon, Taylor. 1831. 8vo. pp. 19. 
We are extremely unwilling to discou- 
rage the exertions of young authors in any 


being in a state of minute subdivision, at- 
tracts oxygen from the atmosphere ; these 
being in opposite electrical states, the spark 
passes, intlames the carbon, which decom- 
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poses the oxide of lead, and again forms 
metallic lead; the heat increasing, it is con- 
verted into litharge, then into deutoxide, 
and, lastly, is left as protoxide. I mention 
this as assisting the electro-chemical theory ; 
at the same time I would add some other 
facts relative to , which cay 
may also tend to confirm it. I find that the 
combustion differs as to the substances on 
which the powder is allowed to inflame. On 
good conductors the combustion is very much 
weakened, and indeed sometimes does not 
take place at all; whereas, on silk, linen, 
and, above all, on paper, it takes place very 
vividly. These are rather curious facts. 
was led to make the observation by acci- 
dentally letting the tube fall on a plate of 
iron; it broke, and the pyrophorus was on! 
partially inflamed ly at the surface ; 
them tried it on metals, as platinum, on 
which it inflamed hove than on iron, but 
not equal to x is property is not 
ede po ed to tartrate of lead, for 
I have observed that tartrate of silver and 
tin; and nickel, when fresh p » pos- 
sess the property; tartrate antimon 


does not, either with potassa or without.” 


Royal Irish Transactions, Vol. XV1, An 
Account of a peculiarity not hitherto de- 
scribed in the Ancle or Hoch-joint of the 
Horse ; with Remarks on the Structure 
of the Vertebre in the Species of Whale 
entitled Delphinus Diodon. By Rongsnt 
G. Graves, M.D. Dublin. 

To the comparative anatomist the above 

paper by Dr. Graves must be of consider- 

able interest, and we are induced, therefore, 
to publish a short analysis of it. Dr. Graves 
commences by observing, that during the 
dissection of the horse, on examining the 
hotk-joint, he found that its flexion was im- 
peded by a considerable resistance, which 
continued until the limb was bent to a cer- 
tain extent, after which, ‘‘ suddenly and 
without the aid of any external force,” it 
attained its extreme degree of flexion. To 
its extension he also found a similar oppo- 
sition, until the same period was passed, 

** when the limb suddenly snapped into its 

extreme degree of extension at this joint.” 

‘That this phenomenon depended not on the 

tendons or muscles, but on a peculiar me- 

chanism of the joint itself, Dr. Graves 





GRAVES ON THE HORSE'S ANCLE, &e 


joint, “ that it is evidently connected with 
the power the horse possesses of sleeping 
standing, for it serves the purpose of keep- 
ing the hock-joint in the extended position, 
so far as to counteract the oscillations of the 
body without the aid of muscular exertion ; 
and in this respect it resembles the provi- 
sion made to effect a similar purpose in cer- 
tain birds, as the stork and others of the 
grallz, which sleep standing on one foot.” 
Dr. Graves then enters into an elaborate 
description of the joint, from which we col- 
lect, that the causes of the phenomenon he 
illustrates are two-fold ; first a peculiarity in 
the shape of the articulating surface of the 
astragalus, which “ is not that of a given 
circle throughout, for towards either extre- 
mity, the descent is more rapid, or, in other 
words, answers to an arc of a smaller circle, 
Hence, when one of the projections of the 
tibia has arrived at its corresponding cavity 


Y | in the astragalus, which happens when the 


limb is either completely flexed or com- 
pletely extended, the rapid curve of the ar- 
ticulating surface presents a considerable 
obstruction to change of position, To this 
conformation the occurrence is partly refer- 
able, though principally to the tibio-astraga- 
lar ligaments, which exist at both sides of the 
joint, and which, from their X-like shape, 
are most stretched at the moment when the 
greater circle of the astragalus has just been 
turned by the tibia, when the ligaments, by 
their elasticity, bring the tibia into the 
locked state by a sudden contraction. 

Dr. Graves was originally disposed to re- 
fer the disease of string-halt to something 
connected with this structure; subsequent- 
ly, however, on examining two horses la- 
bouring under this affection, he was disposed 
to refer it rather toa spasmodic affection of 
the flexors of the limb generally, than to any 
derangement in the structure of the bock- 
joint. 

Dr, Graves’s remark on the structure of 
the vertebra of the whale are remarkable, 
inasmuch as they point out a mode of deter- 
mining the age of an individual of this spe- 
cies, independently of its size. Dr. Graves 
observed, on examining the skeleton of a 


found on dissecting off the former, when the whale which had been captured near Dublin, 
peculiar motion was still found to continue, | that after the spinal column had undergone 
De. Graves remarks, before he proceeds to, maceration for a few days, the interver- 


the deseription of the mechanism of the | tebral substance could be easily detached 





REID’S CHEMISTRY.—MR. REES ON CONVULSIONS. 


from the bodies of the vertebrx, and that it 
carried with it, firmly attached to each of 
its extremities, a flat circular bone, about a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, and exactly 

in the extent and shape of its 
surface to the surface of the body of the 
vertebra from which it had been separated. 
The separation was effected with facility, 
and took place spontaneously and complete- 
ly when the maceration had been continued 
a sufficient time. 

A slight examination of the surface of the 
vertebra is sufficient to show whether this 
epiphysis bas been detached or not ; in the 
former case, the surface is marked by lines, 
diverging from the centre towards the cir- 
cumference ; in the latter the surface is 
marked with concentric circular furrows or 
lines, which disappear towards the centre, 
leaving the bone quite smooth. 


DR. RETD’S PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


We have carefully perused Dr. Reid’s 
exposure of the criticisms to which his work 
was subjected in a late mumberof the Phi- 


losophical Magazine, and we have no hesi- 


tation in asserting, that a more disgusting 
display of ignorance and malice was never 
made public in « journal of reputation. Dr. 
Reid is fally borne out in the reflections he 
has passed upon the reviewer. 





ON THE SPECIES OF 
CONVULSION IN INFANTS, 


PARTICULARLY DESCRIBED BY DR. J. CLARKE, 
AND HEREIN DENOMINATED 


DYSPNQ@A SPASMODICA. 
By Henny Rees, Esq., M.R.C.S. 


I am rather surprised, that “a pecu- 
liar species of convulsion, described by 
the late Dr. John Clarke,” should be treated 
of as at all uncommon or unknown. Scarcely 
a week elapses but a case of this species of 
convulsion comes under my notice ; at the 
present moment I have two very interest- 
re specimens of o kind 3g <a my care. 

or years t, as 1 can prove my case- 
book, I have s Eda hae the Swed 
“d ica,” being unwilling, by 
naming it spasmodic croup, to confound it 





ry City Institution for Diseases of 


e I saw aes —- expire before 
my face, apparently impeded —— i 
tion arising from ic closure 

rima glottidis. It is with this convulsion, 
I believe, that children are frequently at- 
tacked in the night, when placed to lie 
apes with we yy cyt ns 4 
in downy pillows ; temporary reli 
confe’ o medicine is often vaunted as 
the cure of a far more un 


vations, hastily written, may 

to those unacquainted with the di and 
at least possess the merit of being founded 
on experience. 

The disease * 
children, or in those chi who have large 
heads com) with the size of the chest, 
who have the v-¥ hy cranium widely 
seperate, with numerous veins 
ramifying on the scalp; the disease is also 
common to the children of parents of irri- 
table temperament, although no peculiarity 
be evident in their organization or external 
conformation. 

The disease is most frequent and most 
fatal during the prevalence of northerly and 
easterly winds, the characteristic spasm 
being readily induced by any on o- 
larynx, as incipient coughs ; spasm, fre- 
quently, altogether subsides as the catarrhal 
inflammation ascends along the windpipe, 
and terminates in the more diffused form of 
bronchitis ; the spasmodic attack ia also rea- 
dily induced by a sudden and violent inspi- 
ration, as after crying or laughing ; by irri- 
tation of the epiglottis, as in swallowing 
medicine or food; by mental agitation ; or 
even, in bad cases, by sudden movement. 

The disease is remarkably fatal should it 

recede or accompany hooping-cough. I 

we had many children under my care 
whose death, or recovery, I have 
ticated as entirely dependent on their being 
affected or not with noaping cons. The 
disease is ly fatal w it attacks 
children with imperfectly expanded or de- 
formed chests; the prognosis must chiefly 
be formed according either to the visible 
organisation of the child, or the predisposi~ 
tion to irritation or inflammation of the ner- 
vous system inherited from the parent. I 
ma iifustrate the latter assertion by the 
following brief narrative :—A woman, re- 
siding in one of the courts in Bishopsgate 
Street, brought to the City Institution two 


* I must apologise for the frequent repetition 
of the word “ disease.” I have consulted accuracy 
rather than elegance of style. 
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Children, the only survivors out of a family 
of eleven; nine had died in convulsions ; 
the mother was affected with incurable ner- 
vous deafness, and the father with epileptic 
fits, By the strictest attention, and by 
management hereafter to be detailed, the 
elder of these two patients arsived at a more 
advanced age than any other child of the 
family had yet attained, and the general 
health of the younger appeared, for several 
months, quite as good as that of most other 
cbildren born in London. The hopes of the 

nts were much excited, and in their 
Joyful anticipations I was scarcely listened 
to when I informed them, that all our anxiety 
and care would little avail should the cbil- 
dren be attacked with hooping-cough ; to 
be brief, both were attacked with hooping- 
cough and both died within twenty-four 
hours of each other. 
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toms, principally, | deduce the rationale of 
the treatment. 3 

I have only had the opportunity of ex- 
amining three children, after death, from 
dyspnea spasmodica ; in two of them there 
was evidence of arachnites in milky opacity 
and serous effusion, both into the ventricles 
and beneath the arachnoid ; in the third I 
could detect no morbid appearance in any 


t. 
PnThe essential symptom of the disease 
appears to depeud on spasmodic closure, or 
constriction of the rima glottidis, resem- 
bling, though with shriller sound, the stri- 
dulous inspiration of hooping-cough, or the 
inspiration consequent upon food entering 
the larynx, or going the wrong way, ac- 
cording to the popular phrase. Sometimes 
the closure is so complete, that after expi- 
ration in coughing, crying, or laughing, the 





The disease is often present in a more or | child is suddenly seized with vielent con- 
less violent degree during the whole period vulsions, indicative of abortive attempts at 
of dentition, or until the time that twenty | inspiration ; not the slightest sound is aud- 
teeth have made their appearance. The ible, and the patient dies in a few moments, 
disease, though unmarked by its more im- The spasm is probably dependent on in- 
mediate and dangerous symptoms, difficult flammation or irritation of some part of the 
and stridulous inspiration, may still be re-| nervous system, such irritation, &c., being 
cognised as present by a particular contor- | preceded (at least in its obvious effects) by 
tion of the extremities, especially of the disorder of the digestive organs, especially 
upper, the hands being almost constantly | by disorder of the hepatic functions, as shown 
twisted inwards, with the thumb doubled by the evacuations. [ may ramark, en pas- 
and pressed against the palm; the disease, | sant, that most of the violent, fatal, and in- 
therefore, will sometimes continue for more | fl tory di of children are preccaed 
than two years, frequently commencing so| by defective or disturbed action of the liver, 
insidiously as to be unnoticed till too late, jl _ mention the real croup, or, as Mason 
and often continuing when, judging by the | Good has pedantically termed it, “ Empres- 
absence of the spasmodic dyspnea, it is| ma bronchlemnitis,”’ as an instance, 
said to be subdued. I have known many| The exciting causes of the disease, though 
instances of children being brought to the| not essential to its existence when predis- 
Institution, not as patients, but as compa- | posing causes powerfully exist, are, impro- 
nions, in whom I have heard the slightest per food, improper clothing, and cold bath- 
momentary sound characteristic of the com-|ing. That improper food is an exciting 
plaint, the warning and audible note of im-| cause of this, as of many other diseases of 
minent peril, whose danger | have in vain | children, is evident from the following cir- 








pointed out to the heedless parent, my pre- 
dictions being disregarded till fatally con- 
firmed ; it does, indeed, occasionally occur, 
that the disease will never proceed beyond 
this degree of trivial and transient spasm. 
During each period of dentition the disease 
is in general more violent, and proves most 
fatal when the child is cutting the anterior 
molares. In the greater number of cases I 
have found but little difficulty in arresting 
the complaint when the child has been cut- 
ting the incisor teeth. 

The spasmodic difficulty of breathing is 
generally preceded, for several days, by de- 
fective action of the liver, as indicated by 
constipation, by the high colour of the urine, 
and the whiteness of the intestinal evacua- 
tions. In most instances the tongue is foul, 
the membranes at the fontanelles tense and 
elevated, the sealp hot, the feet and bands 
cold. From the consideration of these symp- 


| cumstances: the disease is common to cliil- 
dren brought up by hand, and to those cbil- 
dren whose parents are in the habit of gorg- 
ing them with thick indigestible food, with 
| strengthening food, as they term it—bread 
jand milk, for instance. Now in children 
brought up by hand, or incessantly distend- 
ed with indigestible food, the intestinal 
evacuations are frequently for a considerable 
period unnaturally white, the tongue being 
foul, and covered, to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent, with a greenish or yellowish coating : 
then supervene, in some instances, perpetual 
vomiting, ceasing only when a quantity of 
green bile is passed with the faces; in 
others, what are popularly termed the wa- 
tery gripes: in others, jaundice; and in 
others, predisposed to the affection, the pe- 
culiar species of convulsion characterized 
by spasmodic dyspnaa. In mentioning im- 
proper clothing as an exciting cause, I al- 
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lude to the absurd, yet universal custom, of medicinal treatment must often be continued 
rom § Aen legs, and bosom of the for several weeks, the effect being indi- 
delicate infant to a wintry atmosphere ; the cated, as I would affirm of almost all the 
growth of the animal body depends almost diseases of children, by the appearance of 
as much on warmth as that of the vegetable! the tongue—if beneficial, by its becoming 
body, as will be evident from the effects of moist and clean. When the tongue is in this 
treatment presently to be described. An-! favourable condition, when perfectly clean 
other exciting cause is bathing or washing ‘and moist, then, and not till then, narcotics 
with cold water, by which unnatural pro-| may be given in small doses, and of all nar- 
ceeding the body of the susceptible infant! coties, I consider the hemlock, in the form 
is chilled during the whole of the succeeding of extract, the best in these cases. When 
day; spare clothing and cold bathing will/there is great irritability of the nervous 
induce rickets, or that particular affection of system, blisters, so often empirically and 
the system characterized by disproportionate | irrationally prescribed, are ae on | dis- 
growth of the cranial and abdominal viscera, | tressing, and often destructive to the 

and imperfect development of the osseous tient. Mustard poultices, or mustard baths, 
and muscular systems, such affection de-| should be made use of to the feet, night and 
pending, as 1 believe, in great measure, on| morning, the feet being afterwards wrapped 
debility of the heart, that important organ | up in flannel. Immersing the whole body in 








being incapable of freely carrying on the 
circulation in those parts of the body chilled 
by exposure to the air. 

Treatment of Dyspnea Spasmodica. | 

Immediate death may sometimes be pre-| 
vented, by opening the jugular vein, whilst’ 
the child is struggling for inspiration ; an- | 
other means I may mention, because in one 
ease always successfully adopted by the 
mother, though questionable in its general 
propriety—that of immediately lifting up| 
the child’s clothes, and putting it to sit on 
acold marble hearth; when the danger is 
less imminent, leeches must be applied to 
the temples; it is often necessary in the 
first instance to apply them in considerable 


hot water is dangerous, as I have known a 
child die from the experiment. 

Lancing the gums, I have reason to 
think, is far less beneficial than is generally 
imagined. I never lance them in any case, 
unless the gum be prominent or tender, hav- 
ing seen much greater irritation induced by 
deep and ulcerated incisions, than was pre- 
viously occasioned by the invisible and 
questionable distension of the periosteum, 
or what might be termed the periodonteum. 

Not less important than the measures ren- 
dered necessary by the presence of the dis- 
efse, are those to be adopted in counteract- 
ing, as far as possible, the disposition to 
future attacks; the greatest attention must 
be paid to the state of the digestive organs as 


numbers; in renewing their application, | indicated by the tongue and the evacuations ; 
however, we must be cautious of inducing | the parent should daily inspect the tongue, 
debility ; by debility, irritability isincreased,| which will often, by a central streak of 
though its energy is diminished ; the fits, morbid deposition, or by foulness more 
though less violent, will become more fre- | deeply situate towards its base, give notice 
quent. I consider leeches as temporary |of the coming danger ; the urine at the same 
auxiliaries to more general measures, ‘I'he | time is generally lessened in quantity, less 
ultimate and perfect recovery of the child | frequently voided, and sensibly reddened, 
will depend on the effects of active aperients, even when little change is discernible in the 
and on the power they possess of rendering | appearance of the feces. The lighteat food 
the tongue clean and moist ; calomel should! only must be habitually given; the child 
be given every two or three hours, combined should fast rather than feast, it being con- 
with very small doses of ipecacuanha or an-| tinuelly remembered, that the fat and florid 
timony when the tongue is dry, or with) cheek so admired by the parent, is chiefly 
jalap or scammony when the tongue is foul to be dreaded by the medical attendant, 
and slimy. The dose must be repeated at! The child should be clothed in a high dress, 
longer intervals as the disease subsides ;' with long sleeves, wear long thick stockings 
powders possess this advantage, thet they|in cold weather, and never bave its head 
may be smeared on the tongue in currant! sweltered in beaver or fur bonnets, a straw 
jelly or treacle, without exciting irritation| hatin all seasons is sofficient. When the 
or consequent spasm, When the child will) fect are constantly cold, mustard baths to 
swallow resdily, an aperient mixture may | the feet should be made use of in the even- 
be administered alternately with the pow- | ing, flannel socks being put on for the night, 
ders, containing very small quantities of and worn daring the day. When the child 
ipecacuanha and ammonia; sometimes the/is rickety, | have seen the greatest benefit 
dreaded fit takes place directly the liquid | derived from the use of salt-water baths at 
is introduced into the mouth, either trom | night, the child being immersed for two or 
choking or subsequent crying ; we must then | three minutes, and then gently rubbed be- 
depend entirely upon the powders. This! fore the fire, and pat to bed between flannels 
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PERICARDITIS. 


Five cases were presented, Gentlemen, 
last week: one of pericarditis, one of St. 
Vitus’s dance, one of universal paralysis be- 
low the neck, one of —— 
chronic gastritis. One patient died—an old 
woman, who had had chronic bronchitis for 


rheumatism, one of 


phd 
5 His 


several years, and came in three or four|i 
on ee, ay See ae 


dying state. Of those cases, that of peri- 
carditis is the one to which I will first di- 
rect your attention, The case occurred in 
aman; aged 44, who had been ill, he said, 
two months. He ascribed his complaints 
to lying in a damp bed. I may mention 
here, there is not a more dangerous 
thing in the world than for a person to lie 
in a damp bed. The late Dr. Heberden 
wrote @ r in the Transactions of the 
College of Physicians, to make people be- 
lieve that it was not so dangerous as had 
been represented, and brought forward a 
number of specious arguments in favour of 


ing through to the left 

the left clavicle and shouides, and down the 
arm a certain way, and, what is remarkable, 
rarely extending quite so far as the elbow.” 
In this man there was pain in the region of 
the heart, but it was not very acute, not 
lancinating. But you must remember that 
the disease was only subacute, or subchro- 
nic, whichever you choose : it had existed 
two months, The pain did not dart in any 
direction, either to the scapula or the clavi- 
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cle, neither did it extend down the arm ; but | 
icarditis, frequently you 


bank has dengh ie the scapula, up to’ 


the clavicle, and down the arm a certain way. pai 


It is a singular thing, that if it does go 
down the arm, it seldom reaches the elbow- | 
joint. I bave said, “‘ I lately had a case in’ 
which the pain extended down the forearm, | 
but it did not quite reach the wrist.” “‘ The 
in,” I continue, “ is increased by a 
ing forcibly upon, or between, the ribs an 
cmti over the heart.” That was the 
case here ; ‘‘ and by pressing with the points 
of the fingers upwards against the dia- 
ragm under the cartilages of the left ribs — 
tly even by pressing the epigastrium 
and lefth ium in the usual manner.” 
Here the pain was felt in pressing with the 
forcibly upon, or between, the ribs 
and cartilages over the heart, and by press- 
—_ cinehen of ~- fi upwards 
prs e diaphragm under the cartilages 
the left ribs. ‘* The pain,” I continue, 
‘* is often increased on inspiration and by 
lying on the left side. I think patients are 
ly easiest on their back.” That was 
the ease with this men. I observed that 
he lay constantly upon his back. You will 


find it a general rule, in affections of the 


heart, that persons ere much less easy on 
their left side, and that they all prefer lying 
either on their back or on their right side. 
I @ the cause is, that when they lie 
on the left side, the heart being so much 
D the ribs, the tender pericardium is 
forcii a eee eee ae ae them ; and 
even if neither the pericardium nor heart be 
tender, the heart thumps so much the more 
violently against the ribs, and a greater feel- 
ing of palpitation is experienced. It is a 
comparatively rare thing for persons with a 
diseased heart to lie upon the left side. 
** The respiration,” I have said, “‘ is rapid, 
but less so than in affections of the lungs ;” 
here it was rapid. ‘‘ There is sometimes a 

h, which is dry ;” I believe this man 
had a little dry cough. ‘‘ Nearly always 
palpitation, frequently violent, at least 
upon exertion ;” this man had palpitation. 
‘* Sometimes, though more rarely, a dispo- 
sition to s ;” this man felt sometimes 
faint, bat nothing more. ‘‘ The pulse varies 
exceedingly ; it is necessarily quick, and 
often, but not always, small, in proportion 
to the heart’s action, aud only sometimes 
intermittent and irregular, neither is it 
always hard or even full ;” here it was quick, 
not i small, nor was it full ; there 
was nothing to be d in the pulse but its 
quickness and the irregularity of the force of 
its beats; it was not intermittent. ‘‘ The 
countenance is described as anxious and the 
features contracted ; but this, I imagine, 
happens only when the pain is acute, and is 
equally the case in pleuritis ;" the man had 








anxiety of countenance and of his 
features, but only enough to be accounted 
for by the difficulty of respiration and the 


a, 

Then I have said respecting auscultation, 
“« The whole heart is found acting more for- 
cibly, and with a clearer sound, than in 
health.”” Here it acted more forcibly, and 
with rather a clearer sound. “ A tation 
appears to me, however, of negative use. 
We do not discover the loud murmur, nor 
the sonorous or sibilous rattle of bronchitis. 
The crepitous rattle, or obscure respiratory 
murmur of monia ;” oP apts jon d 
written peripneumonia, “ nor the egophony 
of pleavitie effusion unless these diseases 
are combined with the pericarditis.” The 
absence of these various symptoms led me 
to exclude LF many a ag oo “er the 
particular ptoms, - 
carditis was dy one left, * Nunes 
have we the partially excessive or defective 
impulse or sound, or preter 

of organic disease of the heart, In all un- 
combined cases, therefore, light is throwa 
on, the disease.’’ There was here no par- 
tially excessive impulse or sound, nor was 
there any defective sound or impulse, The 
whole heart was equally excited. I think 
if you attend to the particular marks which 
I have now mentioned, particularly pain on 
pressure over the heart and under the ribs 
on the left side up against the diaphragm, 
you will rarely mistake a case of pericardi- 
tis. “ The diagnosis of pericarditis is, how- 
ever,”’ 1 have said, ‘‘ thought by many to 
be extremely difficult, Laennec declares 
that he has frequently suspected it where it 
was not found, and found it where he had 
not suspected it. By a close inquiry into the 
existence of all the marks just mentioned, I 
confess the diagnosis has never appeared 
difficult to me,” 

** | would particularly lay stress upon the 
extension of the pain from the region of the 
heart to the scapula, shoulder, a certain 
way down the arm—symptoms which pa- 
tiedts will not always mention, unless ques- 
tioned respecting them ; and its increase on 
strong pressure upon or between the ribs and 
cartilages over the heart, and upwards under 
the cartilages of the left false ribs.” I have 
added, ‘‘ These two points I do not remem, 
ber to have seen mentioned any-where, and 
the others are not dwelt upon in some of the 
best books. In Andral’s Clinique Medicale, 
pain of the epigastrium is said to have oc- 
curred in some cases; but the point is not 
spoken of as if inquired into. In one case 
only is the extension of pain along the arm 
mentioned, and its extension even to the 
shoulder, does not seem to have formed an 
object of inquiry.” ; 

But you will observe, that in this man, 
besides the symptoms which I have here 
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eer thine, Ons was a! 


sound. This is now and then un- 
doubtedly beard in acute pericarditis. The 
pericarditis of this man, however, was not 
exactly acute; it bad lasted two months; 
how long, therefore, the bellows sound had 
existed, I cannot tell, In chronic pericar- 
ditis this is exceedingly common, because in 
chronic pericarditis the internal membrane 
often becomes affected, particularly at the 
valves, and particularly again at the mouth of 
the sorta, and therefore you have an evi- 
dent reason for the bellows-sound ; in acute 
pericarditis this sound is rarely heard ; but 
now and then you hearit. I have heard it 
in two or three cases within the first few 
days of the disease, but in general, when I 
have beard it in acute pericarditis, the dis- 
ease was becoming chronic, and the sound 
continued after the disease ceased. With the 
pericarditis there had been an inflammatory 
affection of the internal membrane about the 
valves; these had become diseased, and an 
organic affection of the heart set up ; so that 
it was not the pericarditis, but another cir- 
cumstance united with it that caused the 
sound. Where it has begun in acute 
ricarditis, 1 have generally heard, as I 
ave just now said, it continue after the pe- 
ricarditis was completely cured: and when 


an cena A has been afforded of examin- 


ing a body under such circumstances, there 
has generally been found a disease of the 
valves causing obstruction, or a disease of 
the substance of the heart so that the 
cavities were enlarged and the openings 
had become relatively too small. But now 
and then it undoubtedly happens, that the 
bellows-sound which is heard, ceases as you 
cure the pericarditis, In this man, as soon 
as he was well cupped, the bellows-sound 
ceased. I presume, that in such cases the 
internal membrane of the heart is inflamed ; 
thet the lining membrane of the heart within 
is inflamed, as well as the pericardium with- 
out, and, that being the case, a spasmodic 
constriction takes place at one of the open- 
ings of the heart. We know that where any 
caval is inflamed, it is very liable to be 
thrown into a spasmodically constricted 
state. When the urethra, for instance, is 
inflamed, nothing is more common than 
constriction, such as to interrupt, the flow of 
the urine, When it is slight, it may be 
removed by immersing the penis in warm 
water; if more severe, by putting the pa- 
tient in a warm bath, bleeding, leeching, 
cupping, and purging. I imagine that some- 
thing of this kind occurs in the constriction 
of the mouth of the aorta, when the bellows- 
sound is heard in acute pericarditis ; because 
that it is not essential to pericarditis, is proved 
by pericarditis occurring continually without 
it; and it is proved also by the frequent 
continuance of the sound long after the pe- 
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ricarditis is cured. It is, therefore, only an 
incidental circumstance, and I think in all 
probability ariees from the inflamed state of 
the lining membrane about the mouth of the 
aorta. 

I may remark, that in all cases in which 
I have beard the bellows-sound during the 
acute disease, whether it has ceased with 
the disease, or coutinued afterwards, it has 
always been at the time of the pulse. You 
will find, I believe, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty uf the bellows sound under all cir- 
cumstances, that it takes place at the time 
of the pulse; that is to say, either at the 
very moment, or at a most minute interval 
before it. It either takes place at the very 
moment of the pulse, or so near to it, that 
may say it is at the same moment, It 

lace certainly when the ventricles contract. 
is winter there must have been seven or 
eight or nine instances of bellows sound 
among my patients, but in all it has taken 
place at the moment of the pulse; not one 
moment before the pulse, and decidedly not 
after the pulse. It is generally produced— 
I believe it is always en an ob- 
struction, absolute or relative, that ob- 
struction generally occurs #t the mouth of 
the aorta; that is, usually from a difficulty 
to the escape of the blood from the left ven- 
tricle into the aorta. 

In the case of the woman who I said died 
of chronic bronchitis, besides the sonorous 
rattle all over the chest, and the great con- 
gestion of dark blood in the face and every- 
where else, there was a bellows-sound of 
heart at the moment of the pulse, and loud- 
est in the situation of the left ventricle. I 
could discover nothing more about the heart 
than that; and it was evidently not disease 
of the heart that produced all the symptoms, 
but chronic bronchitis, which she had had 
for many years, and from which she had 
suffered very severely this winter. On 
opening the heart there was decidedly a 
constriction at the mouth of the aorta—no 
thickening, but at the base of one of the 
valves a considerable induration, and the 
valve altogether contracted ; so that, instead 
of its base forming a segment of a circle as it 
should have done, it was quite spear-point- 
ed, and this occasioned a diminution of the 
whole circumference of the mouth of the 
aorta quite sufficient to explain the bellows- 
sound, I have no doubt, that for want of 
very minute examination, and from the 
want of comparative observation of healthy 
hearts, many persons pass over instances 
of a diminution of the openings that really 
exists, But [ can conceive a diminution to 
take place without any thickening of the 
parts, without any organic disease what- 
ever, ond simply from a spasmodic con- 
striction. As long as irritation is kept up 
by inflammation of the internal membrane, 
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at or about the valves, I conceive it very 
possible that a constriction may occur. 

This case : 
2 bellows-sound in subacute, or subchronic, 
or acuto-chronic pericarditis, As I have 
said, nothing is more common than to have 
the bellows sound in chronic pericarditis, 
for this form of the disease is the foundation 
of most diseases of the heart; at least, they 
begin most frequently as the consequenves 
of inflammation ; that inflammation exists 
generally also in the pericardium, so that pe- 
ricarditis is one of the earliest things which 
occur in diseases of the heart, and is cer- 
tainly the forerunner of most of structural 
affections of that organ. 

It has been known only of late years that 
rheumatism is connected with disease of 


heart. As far as I am aware, Dr. Pit-| 
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|continuing, all other diseases of the heart 


follow. If you look into the cases of dis- 


ly affords an instance of eases of the heart, which have been pro- 


daced by, or rather have followed, rheuma- 
tism, you will find I think, in almost every one, 
that there have been marks of inflammation 
of the pericardium. They have all seemed 
to begin in this way ; and where there has 
been no dissection, the history of the cases 
has shown that the first symptoms were 
those of pericarditis. And certainly, as to 
my own experience, all the diseases of the 
heart which I have been able to see as the 
consequences of rheumatism, have been de- 
cidedly pericarditis in the first instance. 
The cases thatI see at the very first are all 
pericarditis. 1 believe it is an inflammatory 
state of the pericardium which is induced ; 
and when that is inflamed (just as is the 


caira, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, first) course with inflammation in any other part), 
pointed out the circumstance. He was a/ every kind of organic disease will follow. 

very timid man, though a very sound phy-| The disease is called pericarditis, whether 
sician—highly educated and informed, and it affects the parietal portion of the mem- 
never could be induced, | believe, to pub-| brane or that portion which closely invests 
lish on any subject, being unwilling, proba- the heart. Perhaps if we were to follow 
bly, to have his opinions criticised and him-' the analogy of the names of inflammations 
self laughed at and censured, as all persons | in the abdomen, we should call the one car- 
must make up their minds to be who render ditis and the other pericarditis. If that por- 
themselves public characters. But though|tion of the peritoneum is inflamed which 
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it was not oy nee by himself, he men- 
tioned it to 


tice was given of it by Dr. Baillie in his 


Morbid Anatomy. Sir David Dundas, of! 


Richmond, wrote a paper on the subject in | 
the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions ; and, 


what is very extraordinary, never made the 
slightest allusion to what had been written 
by Dr. Baillie and first pointed out by Dr. 
Piteaira. Dr, Wells, of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, who, though considered a little proud 
and cross, was one of the most acute men 
that ever lived (and his integrity, independ- 
ence of spirit, and honour, were equal to 
his acuteness), remarks in a paper in the 
Transactions of a society for the improve- 
ment of medical and surgical knowledge, and 
in which he has given a great number of 
cases of this description, that it is extremely 
difficult to suppose Sir David Dundas could 
have been ignorant of what had been writ- 
ten on the subject in so popular a book as 
Dr. Baillie’s Morbid Anatomy. Sir David 
wrote with all the air of novelty, and his 
paper was printed by the Council of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, though be had 
not the slightest pretence to originality. 

At that time it was said merely that rhea- 
matism was frequently followed by disease 
of the heart. 1 believe the truth is, that 
rheumatism is frequently followed by, or 
joined, or accompanied from the first, by 
pericarditis. As far as I have been able to 
observe, it is pericarditis which is first in- 
duced in most diseases of the heart. Peri- 
carditis being induced, and the pericarditis 


is friends, anda very early no- | 





covers the liver, we do not call it peritonitis 
but hepatitis. It is only when the inflamma- 
tion affects that part of the peritoneum which 
is loose, that we call it peritonitis ; there- 
fore, whenever the close portion of the peri- 
cardium is inflamed we might call it carditis. 
But in speaking of it I have generally used 
the term as other authors have done, apply- 
ing the name pericarditis to inflammation of 
the pericardium wherever situated; and 
carditis to inflammation of the substance of 
the heart. This too is analogous to the 
names of the inflammations of the pleura; 
for if the pulmonary pleura is inflamed, we 
do not call the disease inflammation of the 
lungs, but still pleuritis, The same custom 
prevails in regard to the arachnoid. 
Inflammation of the substance of the heart 
itself, as an acute disease, is a rare thing. I 
have never myself seen it. You will finda 
case mentioned by Mr. Stanley, of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, in a paper in the Med. 
Chir. Trans., in which the substance of the 
heart, however, had been inflamed as well 
asthe pericardium. In that case pericarditis 
had taken place, together with rheumatism 
of an extremity. The pericardium became 
inflamed, and contained several ounces of 
turbid fluid with flakes of lymph. It was 
covered in various situations with a reticu- 
lated layer of lymph. The substance of the 
heart was almost black with congested blood 
—very soft and studded with httle collec- 
tions of pus. Nothing could be more clear 
than that this was inflammation of the sub- 
stance of the organ, for extreme acute in- 
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flammation has the effect of softening parts, 
and producing pus. Two or three other 
cases are ou record, but it is comparatively 
a rare di . 

Treatment,—As regards the treatment of 
this case, it was no more than that of inflam- 
mation of any other part—the means, how- 
ever, being directed to the heart itself—to the 
seat of inflammation. The man was imme- 
diately cupped to twenty ounces over the 
region of the heart, The relief was almost 


instantaneous ; the next day the heart beat 
less violently ; his breath was less short ;| 
the pulse was more regular in forcee—he was 
altogether better; there was no bellows 
sound. 





I think I have generally observed that 
local bleeding in these affections is better | 


than general bleeding. It must, however, 


ST. VITUS’S DANCE. 


removed. The pulse became natural in 
strength and force ; the bellows sound ceased 
for good ; so that I ant «vy the con- 
striction here which impeded the blood arose 
from inflammation. He was admitted on the 
6th of January; on the 7th I could bear 
no bellows sound, and from that time after- 
wards as often as I listened I never could de- 
tect the sound again. This wasavery satis- 
factory case. ‘The man went away on the 
27th of January (of course I had kept him 
till he recovered his strength) , he went away 
then perfectly well and at his own desire. 
When persons, however, have once bad 
this complaint, if they are exposed to cold 
they are very liable to have it again, just as 
it is with rheumatism or any inflammation of 
any other part. It is therefore requisite 
that you should tell the patient that it is 





be a local bleeding equal in quantity to what | necessary for him to take great care to avoid 
would be a general bleeding ; a few leeches | cold, and for a length of time to avoid much 
would be nothing. By local bleeding I do, exercise. But though the medical man 
not mean to say, therefore, a trifling bleeding, cures the disease thoroughly, he, of course, 
but as great as you would perform in the | can have no control over the subsequent 
arm, only performed locally. The man in conduct of the patient, and if the disease 
question was therefore cupped to twenty | occurs again in the same individual from a 
ounces. I think the result of*the local | subsequent cause, that can be no discredit 
bleeding from the region of the heart itself} to the practitioner or to his art. 

(I will not be certain, but I think so) in 
these cases is very much superior to general 
bleeding. Although this man was so ill, he} The next case, Gentlemen, to which I 
in this way got perfectly well in a short time. | beg leave to direct your attention, is that 
1 gave him from the moment of the cupping, | of St. Vitus's Dance. 1 last week stated 


ST. VITUS'’S DANCE. 


five grains of calomel three times a day, 
The next day his mouth was, he thought, a 
little tender, so that the calomel was then 
given him only twice a day. It was con- 
tinued for three or four days and then en- 





that I had cured a patient who had had the 
disease two years; that patient was a girl, 
this a boy. The disease occurs much more 
frequently in girls than in boys. The pro- 
portion of girls to boys who labour under it 


tirely omitted; bis mouth became rather | is very great. Dr. Heberden says, that, in 
more sore—there was a decided mercurial | his experience, of the patients who had this 
effect on the constitution, and no relapse of | disease, a quarter only were males ; three- 


the disease took place. 

The disease bere, therefore, was subdued 
by the free local bleeding ; and, as I have 
often said before, no inference can be drawn 
from any one case as to the good effeet of 
mercury, unless the symptoms instantly 
remit when the mouth becomes sore—if there 
is not that simultaneous occurrence of the 
tender mouth and remission of the symp- 
toms, of course we are not justified in any 
one case insaying the mercury did any good ; 
it is only from a series of cases treated with 
it, compared with a series of cases not treat- 
ed with it, that an inference can be drawn. 
However, this man did perfectly well. If| 
the bleeding relieved him at first, it is to be | 
remembered that no subsequent aggravation 
or relapse took place. He was of course 
put entirely on slops ; he had gruel, tea, 
barley-water, and toast and water, allowed 
him for five days. At the end of that time 
alittle milk was added to his diet. The 
tenderness of the epigastrium went quite 
away—the tenderness over the heart was 





fourths were females. I made a calculation 
from my own experience of cases of this 
sort during six years in this hospital, and i 
found the proportion about the same as that 
given by Heberden. In the course of that 
time I had twenty-two females with the dis- 
ease and buteight males. This is the oppo- 
site to what occurs in epilepsy ; you will 
find the greater proportion of persons who 
have epilepsy are males, 

‘The boy was fourteen years of age. You 
will find the greater number of individuals 
who have St. Vitus’s dance are between six 
or seven years of age aud perhaps sixteen 
or seventeen ; it is about the period of pu- 
berty, and some years before, that this dis- 
ease is the most prevalent ; this boy had it 
also three yeers ago. You will find the 
recurrence of the disease very common, [ 
have frequently seen persons who have had 
the disease two or even three times. I think 
that I have observed the recurrence to take 
place more frequently in the spring thaa at 
any cther time, 1 have mentioned, that he 
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had no other symptom than that of St. 
Vitus’s dance as ge J a little fatuity of 
look and mi It is very common in this 
disease for children to look a little fatuitous, 
and to be so, I believe ; but as the disease is 
cured, this state of the countenance usually 
gives way. Nothing is more common than 
to find no other sym than St. Vitus’s 

iy you continually 


dance nt. In epileps 
have peadach, giddiness, and a variety of 
symptoms of that kind. In many diseases 
of the nervous system you have constipation, 
or tenderness of the abdomen, congestion, 
and so op, but in St. Vitus’s dance very | 
generally no such thing. Children have 
their bowels regular; they have no diar- 
thea—of course they will sometimes have 
that from accidental causes, or be costive— 
and sometimes have fulness about the head, 
but none of these are essential to the disease. 
Symptoms,—With regard to the symp- 
toms in this boy, he was more or less in 
constant motion ; he could not walk straight, 
continually twisting himself from one side 
to the other; his arms would fly about in 
every direction, and he would make such 
faces, and so wriggle his head, while you 
were looking at him, as almost to make you | 
laugh ; he was in perpetual motion. This is 
the character of the disease. Catching of 
the fingers, twitching of the head, corruga- 
tions of the brow, and convulsions of all the 
muscles of the face ; extensive flexions, ex- 
tensions, and rotations of the limbs ; perpe- 
tual motion ; a rolling also of the eyes, and 
as the patient walks, you will generally see 
one foot dragged after him ; such catching 
of the tongue continually and muscles of the 
mouth, that speech and deglutition are dif- 
ficult. This boy could notonly not hold his 
head still, but he could not speak for a con- 
siderable time after coming into the hospital | 














The duration of the disease is very va- 
ae A and if ae & itself a no — 
ge cease, but uently not a 
very oe i The gia en of last 
week it two years ; this boy, how- 
ever, only a month. 

.—In re to the treatment, 
the boy took at his admission two drachms 
of the subcarbonate of iron every six hours. 
He never took any other medicine. After 
he had been in some time, as the disease 
did not go away with great rapidity, I in- 
creased the dose to half an ounce every six 
hours; but if the two drachms had been 
effecting all that was necessary I should of 
course not have given him more, It was 
given him mixed with double its weight of 
treacle, and no aperient medicine at all was 
required. His diet was that of the house ; 
there was no reasun to lower his diet, for 
there was no sign of ful of the abd e 
no tenderness of the abdomen, no fulness of 
the head, nor headach, except what chil- 
dren may accidentally have from time to 
time ; nothing to make me lower his diet; 
indeed he wasa spare little chap. Under 
that one prescription he got well, just as 
the man with pericarditis got well with one 
prescription of another kind. 

I have bad now many dozens of cases of 
St. Vitus’s dance, which have been all cured 
by this one remedy. There are other re- 
medies which are exceedingly useful in the 
disease, and will cure it, but I think, com- 
pared with all others, this will cure the 
largest number within agiven time, I have 
not yet had a case in which I have failed 
with it; I mean to say, a case which has 
existed for only a few months, and occur- 
red in a very young person, and been pretty 
general. ‘The disease will sometimes affect 
only the bead, or one particular limb in 





with any distinctness. In severe cases they adults, and continue for life in spite of every- 
cannot lie in bed, and in still severer cases | thing. It will sometimes be general too in 
the convulsions continue during sleep, but | adults, and continue for life, but it is then 
generally they cease when the individual | usually united with some other nervous af- 
falls asleep. The will has some little power fections, perhaps with insanity or epilepsy. 
over the motions; and it appears there is a| Except in the partial form of the disease, 
strong inclination to those different motions, and when it is united with other disease of 
which the patient cannot easily resist, and| the nervous system, you may cure it, | am 
which he finds some pleasure in giving | convinced, almost always with the subcar- 
way to, Atany rate, for a moment, if you bonate of iron. : 

give them some strong inducement, they| ‘There is a great difference as to the time 
can arrest the motions, though only for a! in which the remedy will cure it, You may 
moment, If they are at all frightened the | in general cure it in from one to two months ; 
irritability is increased, and the motions be- | but I have found it sometimes necessary to 
come very much aggravated, You will fre-| continue the remedy for twelve weeks be- 
quently observe that oge side of the body is; fore the disease gave way, but then it 
affected much more than the other, as in| yielded, A person should not at all be dis- 
many nervous diseases. Sometimes the dis- | couraged, if he has to continue it for many 
ease is almost confined to one side. You, weeks; and it would be wrong to say the 


will very frequently find, that if you seize | remedy had failed, unless in an obstinate 
one arm and hold it still, the other will be | case it had been continued for three months, 
the more agitated ; the same with the legs, | However, if 1 found the case was not yield- 


and with a leg and an arm. ing to the remedy so quickly as 1 could 
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wish, and yet I was giving it in full doses, | patients have fits of dancing for hours toge- 


T should have recourse to other remedies at ther (some say for days) till they can re- 
the same time. As the power of the remedy Prewe upright no longer, and down they go. 
is now 7 » and the power Cases Bee Se of — Soe. = at 
other remedies is also well established, it | ir house straight ill they 
would not be absurd to have recourse simul- reach a particular place fixed in their mind, 
taneously to several remedies, if that used and then drop down exhausted ; others will 
was not answering the purpose with suffi-/be seized with whirling round, and pirou- 
cient quickness, so that there might be no ette admirably, so that women, who have 
aes at © ten Old Acwested ael| Sissag inde Ghnguamieaes, tee 
ec, e@ co ower- e . 
electricity. \ this is true, there can be nodoubt. Mr. 
The sulphate of zinc has great power over Kinder Wood has given the description of 
the disease, and will cure a great many /a recent case of this sort in the Medico- 
eases. 1 would only say with respect to it, | Chirurgical Transactions. The name was 
that in whatever disease it is given, it re- | originally given to the disease from this 
y ery to be gradually increased from a grain | circumstance. Chorea, I need not tell you, 
ree or four times a day upwards, and you signifies a dance ; and the disease was first 
will be a = re oo i — nae 64 noticed ~" — — Ger- 
some persous will take without nausea, || many, who were seized wi ancing 
hod wsiniiely, if 1 gave the sulphate of|and who went to the chapel of St. Vites, 
zinc, increase the dose as long as I found it near Ulm, and there danced till a were 
did not produce nausea. cured, ‘ Chorus Sancti Viti, or St. Vitus's 
With respect to the bowels, I paid no| dance,” says Burton, in his Anatomy of 
attention to them inthis case. Undoubt- | Melancholy, thateverlasting source of amuse- 
edly they were open every day; and had| ment, ‘ the lascivious dance, Paracelsus 
they not been so without aperients, | should | calls it, because they that are taken with it, 
have looked to it. That these cases wil! |can do nothing but dance till they be dead 
get well under purging, I think there is no|or cured, It is so called, for that the par- 
doubt ; but I have had a great number of | ties so troubled were wont to go to St. Vitus 


cases brought to the hospital, of patients, 
who had been briskly and long purged, with- 
out having been at all better, and some had 
even grown worse by it, through the in- 
creased debility and irritability, and in 
which the disease gave way to tonics. | 
believe in this hospital, iron used to be re- 
commended as the best remedy, long ago by 
old Meade. 

I should state, that the subcarbonate of 
iron, if given in gruel or in mucilage, would 
generally constipate the bowels, but it is 
most likely that the treacle which is given 
with it here, counteracts that effect. Trea- 
cle is an aperient, and if taken alone in the 
doses I give of it, would often produce 
diarrhea; but being mixed with the car 
bonate of iron, it has not that effect. One 
might fear that the sulphate of zinc would 
constipate, being a powerful astringent—it 
is one of the most powerful astringents we 
have, but it does not produce constipation. 
1 have frequently giveu from ten to twenty 
grains three times a day in epilepsy, chorea, 
&c., withoat the slightest constipating effect 

There isa form of this disease which | 
myself bave never seen, but which is very 
extraordinary ; and gentlemen will recollect 
that [ gave a full account of it in my general 
lectures on the practice of medicine. It is 
a form of the diseose where persons are 
seized with a violent impulse to regular mo- 
tions. Here, in common chorea, the im- 
pulse is to irregular motions, but in the 
other the movements are regular, so that 


for help, and after they had danced there 
awhile, they were certainly freed. It is 
strange to hear how long they will dance, and 
in what manner, over stools, forms, tables. 
Even great-bellied women sometimes (and 
yet never hurt their children) will dance so 
long, that they can stir neither hand nor 
foot, but seem to be quite dead. One in 
red clothes they cannot abide ; music, above 
all things, they love, and therefore magi- 
strates in Germany will hire musicians to 
play to them, and some lusty sturdy com- 
panions to dance with them, This disease 
bath been very common in Germany, as ap- 
pears by those relations of Shenkius, aud 
Paracelsus, in his book of madness, who 
brags how many persons he cured of it. 
Felix Plater reports 6f a woman in Basil 
whom he saw, that danced a ‘ whole 
moueth.’”’ 

Now if these cases had been described 
only in old books, we might have tarned 
from them with ridicule. But a great num- 
ber of things in old books I believe are per- 
fectly true, and it is only the explanation 
that is given which is ridiculous, You will 
find a case related by Dr. Watt, a most re- 
spectable man, in the fifth volume of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. The pa- 
tient, a woman, had various motions at va- 
rious times. She would roll over fifty or 
sixty times in a minute, and sometimes 
would be seized with a violent tetanic ri- 
gidity, all the time being perfectly con- 
scious. You will find, as | just said, a case 
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in the same Transactions by Mr. Kinder 
Wood, in the seventh volume, The patient 
here also was a female. Most queer cases 
happen in women. She danced with grace, 
and was delighted with music. When a 
drum was beaten, she danced up to it as close 
as ‘possible and yet (as I believe I also 
mentioned) she never before had learnt to 
dance in ber life. This woman would also 
take great pleasure in darting her finger into 
a bole in a screen, or upwards against a 
given part of the ceiling. She would some- 
times kneel down with her hands behind 
her, spring up suddenly, and strike the 
ceiling with her hand, so that her friends 
were obli to remove all the nails from 
the ceiling of the cottage (she was a poor 
cotteger ), lest her hand should be lacerated. 
It was observed, too, in her case, that there 
was 8 fondness for music exactly like 
what Burton has noticed. In her it was ob- 
served that a tune was to be heard breathed 
from her mouth, if persons stood near her; 
they therefore got a drum and beat it, at 
which she was delighted beyond measure ; 
and it was by perverting her musical ideas, 
that ber disease was put a stopto. They 
found that if they beat out of time she in- 
stantly stopped. They found that if, in- 
stead of beating a tune, they beat a con- 
tinued roll, it had the same effect. Now I 
presume that all these phenomena are effects 
of irritation of certain parts of the braio 
only, and as I think every part of the brain 
has its own particular purpose, 
but think these effects are explained by 
certain individual parts of the brain, destined 
for individual functions, being under a vio- 
lent state of excitement in these affections. 
Great light has been thrown on the subject 
by Magendie, who, by cutting a certain part 
of the brain of an animal, found the animal 
was seized with a fit of rolling. I recollect 
myself seeing him divide a certain part of 
the brain of @ rabbit, and it immediately 
rolled round and round till it got to the 
end of the table and fell off. On cutting 
another part of the brain of another animal, 
it darted forth, and made the greatest pos- 
sible effort to proceed, extending its head 
and paws, and taking the attitude of pro- 
gression. In some cases it has been ob- 
served that s with an affection of the 
brain had a violent desire to run forward, 
others to run backward. 


HAMATEMESIS, 


Respecting the other cases that were pre- 
sented, I shall not detain you by detailing 
them, for they are comparatively of little 
importance. One was a case of hamatemesis 
in a female, as most frequently happens, aod 
in whom the menstruation was suppressed. 


No, 390, 
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Very frequently a suppression of the men- 
struation is not the cause but the effect of 
disease. If a woman become very ill, the 
menstruation is put a stop to, but women 
ascribe all their complaints to that suppres- 
sion. 

The case of rheumatism I need not say 
any-thing about. 

As tothe universal paralysis, if the case 
could have been cured, success must have 
been slow—it would have required a year or 
two, but he louged to return home, end went 
out as he came in. 


GLANDERS. 


I will take this opportunity of mention« 
ing that I have received a letter from a gen- 
tleman respecting the treatment of glanders 
in horses. In consequence of being honour- 
ed (and [ do consider it a great honour) 
with the publication of these lectures, I re- 
ceive continually a great number of letters, 
most of them—all of them, I am happy to 
say, in the highest degree friendly. 1 have 
among others received oue {rom a gentleman 
of the name of Pedduck, but whom I have 
not the honour of knowing, who says that in 
consequence of the case | have published on 
glauders in the human subject, he thinks it 
right to give me the information which his 
note contains; and I may as well take this 
opportunity of giving it publicity as any 
other, by reading the letter. It is as fol- 
ws :— 

* Dear Sir,—Your very excellent paper 
on glanders in the human subject, published 
in the Med. Chirur. Trans., of which an 
analysis is given in the Med. Chirur. Rev., 
has called to my remembrance a remedy 
mentioned to me by the veterinary surgeon 
of the 13th Kegiment L, G, at Canterbury, 
in 1820, for the cure of glanders in horses. 
It consisted simply of Venice turpentine 
diffused in steam. ‘The mode of application 
was by putting a quantity of sealded bran, 
mixed with Venice turpentine, into a horse- 
hair bag, and tying it over the horse’s head 
wrapping bis whole body at the same time 
in a large blanket, wrung out of boiling 
water, and covering him with several horsé- 4 
cloths. This threw him into a profuse 
sweat, promoted free discharge from the 
frontal sinuses and nostrils, and the healing 
of the ulcerations. A cure was the conse- 
quence of this plan of treatment continued 
daily, when the boues had not already be- 
come carious. 

** Having myself employed the general 
vapour-bath, with terebinthinate medica- 
tions, in many cases of malignant sores, both 
in private oa dispensary practice, with suc- 
cess, you will pardon me for recommending 
to you a trial of the same remedy, in the 
event of more cases of glanders in the hu- 
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man subject presenting themselves to your 
notice, 
** I have the honour to be, dear sir, 
** Your faithful servant, 
“* H. Peppucx, M.D,” 

Of course I know nothing at all of the ac- 
curacy of these observations any more in- 
deed than the gentleman. It is right that 
such a thing should be made public, more 
especially at this moment, when the in- 
halation of various substances is undergoing 
the test of experiment. I myself om trying 
the inhalation of iodine and chiorine in 
phthisis; I cannot cure phthisis; I shall 
therefore put to the test qny-thing that I 
hear of from a respectable source, or which 
appears in itself plausible. I have persons 
inhaling iodine ; and when a sufficient num- 
ber have tried it, so that I can draw any 
conclusion from the cases, I shall, of course, 
lay the result before the public, 


The cases admitted since the last lecture 
were seven. Two of secondary syphilis, 
and one of inflammatory dropsy, among the 
Women ; two of rheumatism, one of hemi- 
plegia, and one of neuralgia of the leg, 
among the men. ' 





THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, Feb, 19, 1831. 


—_—— 


Tue Huwrentan Oration was delivered 
in the College of Surgeons by Mr. Antuony 
Wurrs, on Monday last. The theatre was 
overflowing, aud there were numerous visit- 
ors of distinction. Mr. Heapincron, the 
President of the year, was absent from 
illness, and Mr. Keare endeavoured to 
fill the chair in his stead. Of the ora- 
tion it is unnecessary to speak, as it 
was a performance which. in truth, not 
only defies, but is utterly beneath, criti- 
cism. There were, however, some pro- 
ceedings before and after this ceremony 
which we thiuk will be deemed of the 
highest importance, not only as they relate 
to the dignity of the profession generally, 
but to the prerogatives of the members of 
the College in particular. The latter gen- 
tlemen, for the first time in the theatre of 


their own College, pressed the considera- 
uon of a professional abuse upon the atten- 
tion of the President and Council. An ac- 
curate report of the proceedings will be 
found in another part of our Journal, If 
the stigma under which naval surgeons and 
assistant-surgeons now suffer be not re- 
moved, and that almost instantly, the fault 
will rest with the President and Council of 
our College, whose influence at head-quar- 
ters is almost irresistible, from the close 
manner in which several of them are officially 
connected with the Court. 


Mr. Amos, the half-occupier of the chair 
of medical jurisprudence in the University 
of London, has found an able coadjutor in 
the person of Dr, Anrnoxy Topp Tuom- 
son. Ifwe felt disposed to be hypercriti- 
cal, the Doctor’s brief introductory lecture 
would furnish materials for a commentary 
which might run through two or three entire 
numbers of this Journal. His materials are 
altogether crude and undigested, and are ar- 
ranged in the very worst manner; and the 
language in which he has endeavoured te con- 
vey his opinions to his hearers and to his 
readers is truly execrable. Reprehensible 
and disgusting, however, as are these de- 
fects of matter and of manner, the spirit in 
which this lecture is seat forth to the pub- 
lic is, in our opinion, still more despicable ; 
for it is dedicated to the Hags of Rhubarb 
Hall, and, avowedly, because those bel- 
dames have raised their wand to drive the 
pupils from their portals, unless the candi- 
dates for the license present themselves 
with certain costly insignia entitled ‘ cer- 
tificates.”” The following is a verbatim 
copy of the dedication. How the unfortu- 
nate writer must have cudgelled his brains, 
before he delivered himself of such a piece 
of composition! He must literally have 
beaten them to pap! Now, gentle reader, 
your attention :— 
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**To the Worshipful Company of Apo- 
thecaries, who, by rendering imperative the 
study of medical jurisprudence, and by de- 
manding scientific qualifications from the 
candidates for its license, has justly’ meri¢- 
ed the gratitude of the medical profession 
and of the public, this lecture.is inscribed 
by the author.” 

A complete rope of sand, no two atoms | 
bearing towards eath other the slightest) 
affinity. The worshipful Hags have not 
“ rendered imperative” the study of me- 
dical jurisprudence; but they have, agree- 
ably with their constantly-displayed spirit 
of exaction, declared in their regulations, 
that students, after a certain period, must 
produce centiricates of attendance upon 
lectures on medical jurisprudence. And 
this constitutes a very wide distinction, Dr. 
Antuony Topp. If the Society had re- 
quired that students should display in their 
examinations a knowledge of those subjects 
which are usually comprehended under the 
designation of medical jurisprudence, we 
should have been the last to have com- 
plained of their conduct, or to have con- 
demned Dr. Tnomson for having stated 
that such a body justly merited the * grati- 
tude ” of the medical prof It is the 
certificate system, however, which we always 
have'condemned, and which we always shall 
condemn ; for it imposes upon the student 
the necessity of yielding to a barefaced and 
unqualified practice of extortion. There 
can be no objection to the Society's re- 
quiring from the candidate for the license, 
proofs of “ scientific qualifications ; ” but it 
is objectionable, highly objectionable, and 
dishonest too, to compel the student to lay 
out a certain sum of money in the purchase 





of worthless pieces of paper, and to require 
of him in addition, that he make those pur- 
chases in particular places, and from parti- 





cular individuals, Here itis that we find the 


powerful and selfish spring which has moved | 
Dr Antuony Topp to entertain such a feel- 
ing of “ gratitude” towards the extortionate. 
Hags. In the regulations of the Company 


HIS BENEFACTORS. 


issued previously to 1827, there was the 
following :— 

**No testimonials of attendance on lec- 
tures on the principles and practice of medi- 
cine, delivered in London, or within seven 
miles thereof, will render a candidate eligi- 
ble for examination, unless such lectures 
were given, and the testimonial is signed, by 
a Fellow, Candidate, or Licentiate, or Tar 
Rovat Co.tece or Puysictans.” 

And towards the conclusion of the regula- 
tions of the Company, issued in September 
1828, we find the following paragraph :— 

“Students are enjoined to observe that 
after the ist of November, 1828, these cer- 
tificates, so filled up, will be required from 
candidates for examination. After thesame 
day no other testi ials of attend on 
lectures and medical practice will be ad- 
mitted, except such as bear the seal of a 
university or college, and the signature of 
an officer belonging to such university or 
college, whose duty it is to sign certificates 
of attendance on the lectures given therein : 
or such other certificates as have heretofore 
been received, if the same were obtained 
prior to the 1st of February, 1828.” 

Yes! It was necessary the certificates 
should bear the seal of a universily or col- 
lege, if the lectures were delivered in Lon- 
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pon, or within seven miles thereof, if the 
certificates were not granted by Fellows or 
Licentiates of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, 

Here, then, we discover the cause, or the 
probable cause, of Dr. Tnomson’s ‘“* grati- 
tude ” to the Worshipful Company. The doc- 
tor was neither fellow nor licentiate of the 
College when he was elected to a professor's 
chair in the University of London. Hence 
his certificates would have been prohibited 
had it not been for the exception in favour 
of the seal ofauniversity. ‘that this clause 
was written purposely to favour the medical 
professors of the London University, there 
cannot be the least doubt, since there was no 
such reservation previous to the erection of 
the University in Gower-Street. Let us 
not be misunderstood. We condemn not 
the extension of privilege proffered to Dr. 
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Tuomsow and other gentlemen, who, from 
deficiency in Latinity, thought it prudent to 
refrain from applying for the license sold in 
Pall-Mall East ; but we do condemn, and 
bitterly too, the regulation which restricted 
the delivery of lectures in London, and 
within seven miies thereof, to the fellows, 
candidates, and licentiates of the College ; 
and equally reprehensible do we consider 
the conduct of that man, be he who he may, 
who, because an exemption has been made 
in his favour in the operation of a base and 
infamous law, would have the world believe 
that his heart is overflowing with gratitude 
towards his despicable benefactors, for pre- 
tended advantages conferred upon the com- 
munity at large. 

Without going further into the subject of 
abuses connected with the government of 
the Apothecaries’ Company, we may be 
allowed to ask why that body has made a 











special enactment in favour of the fellows 
and licentiates of the Royal College of 
Physicians, For, as we have already shown, 
certificates of certain lectures delivered in 
London, and within seven miies, are not 
deemed eligible by the Worshipful Court of 
Examiners, if those certificates do not bear 
the signatures of fellows or licentiates. If 
a surgeon, for example, be a thousand times 
more competent to lecture on the princi- 
ples and practice of medicine than those 
personages, yet this resolution prohibits 
him from exercising his talents for the 
benefit of modical students, and for the 
welfare of the community. The same re- 
mark applies to graduates of the Edinburgh 
College of Physicians, of the Dublin Col- 
lege, and of the continental universities, 
Certificates of lectures on the principles and 
practice of medicine are not acceptable to 
the sight of the Hags, if those lectures be 
delivered in London, or within seven miles, 
unless the “ certificates” be signed by 
fellows or licentiates of the Royal College 
of Physicians in London, This is a com- 
pany, is it, to be lauded by a professor of the 
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INFAMOUS REGULATIONS OF THE HAGS, 


University of London? In truth, the miser- 
able Hags, acting always upon the princi- 
ples of their trade, carry on their traffic in 
what they have the impudence to denomi- 
nate medical knowledge, in the very worst 
spirit of the vilest monopoly corporation of 
retail traders. If the student challenge an 
examination, why should he be required to 
show that be has expended a certain sum 
of money? What connexion is there be- 
tween wealth and knowledge? And, fur- 
ther, why should he be compelled to pro- 
duce a “ certificate” to show that he has 
acquired his information from one particular 
class of persons? If he be well grounded 
in all the elements of his profession—be 
qualified to undergo an examination and 
challenge inquiry, what can be more infa- 
mous, what more disgraceful, in a country 
which boasts of its high civilization and 
learning, than to repel such acandidate by de- 
claring that he can neither be questioned, 
nor granted a license, because he is des- 
titute of evidence to show that he has 
not expended or sacrificed some two or 
three hundred pounds? The opportunities to 
acquire knowledge should be as free and as 
equably diffused as the air we breathe. Base, 
indeed, must be the wretch who would erect 
a toll-bar on the high road to science. In 
order to expose the infamy and the injuri- 
ous consequences which must result from 
imposing such restrictions upon the opera- 
tions of the mind, let us look for one mo- 
ment at the effect which is really produced 
by laying similar restrictions on the ope- 
rations of matter when it assumes the form 
of food. Wheat, if it be the produce of 
England and Ireland, is free from tax, and 
bread made from it may be eaten, by those 
who have money, without restraint. Not 30 
with foreign wheat ; for grain received from 
the continent is subjected to a heavy tax, and 
this is done to benefit the landed proprie- 
tors of England, ‘The poor are half starved, 
are compelled to subsist upon potatoes, that 
the rich may ride in their carriages and 
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NONSENSE BY DR. A. T. THOMSON. 


revel inluxury. This tax upon the stomachs 
of the poor for the benefit of the land- 
owners, exactly resembles the tax upon the 
minds of medical students made in favour 
of the fellows and licentiates of the Royal 
College of Physicians. Let us try the 
Worshipful Company's regulation, by the 
test of the argumentum ad absurdum. The 
Duke of Bedford is proprietor of Covent 
Garden Market, and he has the power to 
issue ‘* regulations” to be observed by the 
market-gardeners. Suppose then his Grace 
were to publish the following :— 

“ N.B. No cassace shall be deemed 
eligible to be sold in this market, unless it 
be accompanied by a satisfactory certificate 
signed by the couRCHWARDENS and over- 
seers, that such caspsace has been grown 
in the parish of Fucuam, or within seven 
miles thereof.” 


The restrictions imposed by the Worship- 
ful Company upon the acquisition of know” 
ledge, are ten thousand times more injurious, 


and not in the slightest degree less ridicu- 
lous, than would be such an unpriacipled 
imposition as this. A new College would 
relieve the plundered medical student from 
such a barbarous tax, and a NEW MEDICAL 
coLLEce he shall have. 

Leaving Dr. Anrnony Topp Tromson, 
then, to the full enjoyment of the ‘‘ pleasure 
of gratitude” towards such an enlightened 
and liberal body as the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Apothecaries, we must call the at- 
tention of the reader to a few passages in his 
lecture. The learned gentleman commences, 
as he well might, by craving the indulgence 
of his singularly-gifted auditory. ““ When,” 
says he, “ I perceive around me individuals 
distinguished for the extent of their learn- 
ing, others for the stores of practical infor- 


mation with which they have enriched | 


themselves; when I also see among my 
auditors, gentlemen deeply versed in the 
profession of the law, and imbued with the 
soundest LEGAL opinions, I cannot avoid 


being deeply impressed by the peculiarity of 
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the position in which I am placed.” We 
should think not ! 

Such is the doctor’s position while deli- 
vering the first sentence of his lecture, and 
in the next he contrives to place medical 
science in a position not less imposing ; for 
he says, ‘* Medical jurisprudence obtains 
for medical science a dignified attitude.” It 
is a sort of Dutcu-Sam position, whence 
errors in our courts of justice are laid pros- 
trate in all directions. 

In running through the history of medical 
jurisprudence, the Doctor expresses his sur- 
prise that it should have been so long ne- 
glected in this country. As a distinct branch 
of science it certainly has not obtained much 
attention in Exciano; but in distinct de- 
partments, all those branches of knowledge 
which can constitute a well-qualified medi- 
cal jurist, have been cultivated with a de- 
gree of ardour which has only been sur- 
passed by a few of the physiologists and 
toxicologists of France. The medical col- 
leges and companies have been the only 
barriers opposed to a greater degree of per- 
fection. At page 10, the Doctor informs us, 
that the chair of jurisprudence is vacant in 
the University, ‘on which account the 
course of lectures, which I have the ho- 
nour of introducing to your notice, has 
been ordered to be delivered this session, 
with the view of enabling the students of 
this establishment to comply with the regu- 
lations of the Society of Apothecaries :— 
that corporate body, with praiseworthy soli- 
citude for the improvement of the general 
practitioner, requiring a course of medical 
jurisprudence, as a part of the qualifications 
of a candidate for a license to practise as an 
apothecary in England and Wales.” A 
“ course of medical jurisprudence” is rather 
a curious ‘* qualification” for a candidate 
to take with him. 

In the 11th page, after briefly adverting 
to medical testimony, as it is usually given 
in civil and criminal courts, the doctor comes 


to this logical conclusion.—‘ Consequently 








the general welfare of the community ought 
not to be permitted to rest on the medical 
evidence es usually delivered on trials, nor 
on the manner in which attempts are made 
to elicit the truth from thet evidence.” It 
would, indeed, be rather a hard case for the 
nation, if its welfare rested upon the evi- 
dence usually given by a few half-educated 
Aperpeen puss, and the unmannerly beha- 
viour of brow-beating counsel. ‘‘ What 
(says the doctor) are the qualifications ne- 
cessary to constitute a medical jurist? ’— 
** Werel (he replies) to sketch out his cha- 
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it seems,—that witnesses were bound te 
speak the truth ; to auswer such questions 
as might be propounded, distinctly and with- 
out reservation, to the best of their ability; 
but we knew not that they were to look to 
consequences, Acting on the doctor's prin- 
ciple, juries would not return verdicts in con- 
formity with evidence, but agreeably with 
their wishes, or from yielding to the dread 
of consequences; they would forswear 
themselves in order to screen culprits from 
certain degrees of punishment. 

But really there is no dealing with such 


racter in its most perfect form, there is/a farrago of nonsense within a moderate 
scarcely a single point in the circle of science | space. We have only’ yet reached the 13th 


with which he ought not to be familiar.” 
This is true enough, and the doctor must be 
a modest man to have assumed the office of 
teacher while such a conviction remained 
upon his mind, But genius is ever retiring. 
The lecturer, with all his research, has not 
been enabled to determine whether a coroner 
ought to be a medical man. Ye#, gentle 
reader, Dr. Tomson is in the chair of medi- 
cal jurisprudence, and confesses in “ that 
position,” that he has not “ sufficiently re- 
flected on the subject to hazard a very de- 


cided opinion.” Posterity will suffer deep- 
The doctor’s decided 


ly from this neglect. 
opinion would have been invaluable, because 
he is evidently “ imbued with the soundest 
legal opinions,’’ and entertains the most 
profound sentiments concerning the quali- 
fications and ‘duties of medical witnesses. 
** The evidence is required to be given in 
an open court, the eyes of the world ar: 
upon the witness, and it is presumed that he 
is expert.” Poor fellow! ** He should know 
as much of the law of evidence as will enable 
him to penetrate the intentions of counsel!” 
Clever fellow !—* To foresee the conse- 
quences of his answers,’’—these are the 
very words of the writer—‘‘ and to have 
some idea beforehand of the nature of the 
questions which he will be required to 
answer.” The doctor is a strange being. 
We bad always thought,—foolishly enough 
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out of 31 pages, and here we shall throw 
down the lecture, dedication and all, with 
feelings of disappointment and disgust. 
There are, however, some other ‘* points in 
the circle,” which will demand a few con- 
cluding words in our next number. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
February 14, 1831. 


HUNTERIAN ORATION.—-INSULT TO NAVAL 
SURGEONS. 


Iw consequence of the notice in the last 
Number of Tux Laycer, which intimated 
that the exclusion of naval surgeons from 
his Majesty’s levees might lead to a discus- 
sion amongst the members of the College on 
this occasion, the theatre was crowded to 
excess at an eerly period, and by a little 
after four o'clock, the steps leading to the 
doors were all filled by members anxious to 
gain admissign, though by that time not a seat 
could be procured. 

On Mr. Waxtey's entering the theatre, 
about half an hour before the commence, 
ment of the orution by Mr. Warrs, he was 
received with loud cheers, intermingled with 
a few hisses. Shortly after he had taken 
his seat, he rose to address the College, and 
thanking the members for the kind and flat- 
tering manner in which they had been 
pleased to receive him, he proceeded to ob- 
serve, that two or three circumstances of 
great importance had induced him to stand 
forward to address the assembled College. 
He presumed that every gentleman jn that 
theatre was as anxious for the preservation, ° 
the welfare aud prosperity of the profes- 
sion as himself, and he was sure that no 
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then present, whatever might be | morial the claims of the surgeons and assist“ 

is feelings relating to matters connected ant-surgeons of the British navy to the re- 
with the government of the College, would spectful attention of all classes of his Majes- 
for one moment an insult offered to ty’s subjects, and to pray that the order 
any individual member of the profession, under which they have been excluded from 
much less to such an important and numer- the presence of their Sovereign, may be 
ous branch of their body, as that of the naval immediately and wholly rescinded.” (Loud 


surgeons. He wished to call their particu-| 
lar attention to an order which had recently 
been issued by the Lords of the Admiralty, | 
— the attendance at the King’s! 

vees of the and assistant-sur-, 
geons of his Majesty's ~~ (Cries of | 
shame.) He hoped, however, that t 
gentlemen present who had served in the! 
navy, and if there were, those gentlemen | 
must be much more competent to discuss) 
the tendency and merits of that order than 
himself, He would sit down, therefore, and 
wait patiently, to give any or every ‘such | 

ntleman an opportunity of coming forward, | 
in order to rescue his brother officers from | 
unmerited degradation and insult, though, 
if there were no such gentleman present, 
nor any one who might not feel an equal 
interest in the subject with himself,—if, in 
a word, no other gentleman came forward, 
then he (Mr. Wakley) as forming an inte- 
gral part of the most important of the pro- 
fessions which existed in any civilized coun- 
try, would consider it to be his duty to sub- 
mit one or tw6 resolutions to the notice of 
the gentlemen of the College then assem- 
bled. (Loud cheers.) 

Having waited several minutes, Mr. 
Wax ey was called for from different parts 
of the theatre, when he again rose and said, 
that with their permission be would read the 
resolutions which he thought it would be 
right to propose ; afterwards it would be for 
the members to determine whether it would 
be right to discuss the propriety of adopting 
those resolutions before or after the delivery 
of the oration. (Cries of New, now.) He 
proceeded to read the proposed resolutions, 
which were as follows :— 

1. “ That the surgeons and assistant- 
surgeons of the British navy, are gentlemen 
of the highest respectability and professiona! 
attainments, and that by their talents and 
perseverance in the faithful discharge of 
their arduous duties, these gentlemen have 
rendered the most eminent services, not 
only to their brave brother seamen, but to 
the whole of the people of Fogland. 

“2. That this meeting has seen with the 
utmost astonishment, and with feelings of 
deep-rooted regret, an order issued from 
the Admiralty to exclude from the levees 
of the King the surgeons and assistant- 
surgeons of his Majesty’s navy. That the 
President and Council of this College be, 
therefore, respectfully requested to memo- 
rialize the Lords of the Admiralty on the 
subject of this order, and to enforce in the me- 





lause followed the reading of these ree 


solutions.) 


You know, gentlemen (continued Mr. W.), 
that old birds are not to be caught by chaff, 
and J need not tell you that it is most mate- 
rial to determine whether these resolutions 


here were | should be adopted now or not, because if 


the subject be tponed until after the 
delivery of the yo? the President and 
Council may then very unceremonious! 

walk off, and leave us to address the closed 
doors. (Laughter and cheers.) Vhere is 
not time, certainly, to go fully into the merits 
of the question, unless we interfere with the 
regular proceedings of the day, but what- 


jever may have been the warfare which [ 


have carried on against the system of go- 
verning this College, | can assure my bro- 
ther members, that nothing is further from 


| my intention than to annoy or inconvenience 


those gentlemen who are about to attend 
for the purpose of assisting in the ceremony 
connected with the delivery of the oration, 
I merely come forward to assist in vindicat- 
ing the rights and characters of those gen- 
tlemen who have been so grossly insult- 
ed by the order from the Admiralty, God 
knows that they heave had insults enough 
offered to them already ; and if there be any 
delay in asserting their rights and honour, it 
is impossible to say what they may not 
have tosubmit to hereafter. (Hear, hear.) 
I would therefore ask the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty this question :—Why are not the sur- 
geons of his Majesty's navy entitled to equal 
respect with the surgeons of his Majesty's 
army ? (Cheers.) The latter medical officers 
arenot excluded. Yet in my opinion there 
is not any-thing more pleasing in the ap- 
pearance of a red coat, than there is in that 
ofa blue one. For my own part I prefer the 
latter, for if there be any importance to be 
attributed to the colour of the ‘coat, I must 
say that we ought all to entertain a higher 
respect for the wearers of the blue. If i¢ 
had not been for the latter heroes, we 
might at this moment have been the slaves 
of sume foreign nation. Probably it will 
now be better to ascertain the opinion of the 
meeting on the subject of the resolutions, 
Any discussion may be gone into after the 
oration has been delivered, without inter- 
fering with the specific business of the day, 
Possession is nine points of the law, and 
there is no place so proper for the members 
to discuss such questions as in the theatre 
of their own college. (Cheers, and hear, 
hear.) The members surely form a portion 
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The College, even if they be excluded 


and laughter), 1 cannot see why they should 
be excluded Hh taking part in ~4 move- 
ments of their own College. I will conclude 
by proposing the first resolution (already | 
given above), adding, that I have come here 
without having acted in concert with any | 
one. There have been no secret, no hole- | 
and-corner proceedings. I have drawn up| 
ibe resolutions roughly and hastily, and 1) 
do not even know whether they will be se- 
conded. I think ‘it my duty, however, to 
submit the first to the meeting. (4pplause.) 

Mr. Gartanp said he felt great pleasure 
in seconding the resolution. In doing so he 

, begged to state, as an old member of the) 
College, who had in days gone by, himself! 
worn a red coat, that the red coats had also | 
been insulted, though it was a long time ago. 
In Egypt and in some other parts, where 
they had undergone the severest and most 
arduous duties, Lord Huntingdon, or some- 
body about him, did not consider the mili- 
tary assistant-surgeons worthy of wearing 
the medals which had been distributed to 
other officers, even though some of those 
others were only ensigns and cornets. 

Mr. Waxcey said, as they had. no chair- 
man the proceedings might be a little irre- 
gular, but the members would recollect that 
it was by no means unusual for affairs in 
that College to be conducted without a head. 
(Roars of laughter.) 

Acting as chairman, he then put the reso- 
lution to the meeting, and it was carried 
with acclamation, not a single hand being 
held up against it. 

Having moved the first resolution, Mr. 
Wakley some other gentleman would 
pose the d, and he should feel much 

easure in passing it to him for that pur- 
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Mr. Kino rose and said he should feel 
happy in proposing it. (Cheers.) In doing 
80 it was scarcely necessary for him to ad- 
vance any-thing on the subject which had 
called for these proceedings, as it must be 
deeply interesting to every member of the 
profession, ‘The “ order” alluded to could 
either only have been issued with an inten- 
tion of offering the grossest insult, or from 
downright negligence. He was inclined to 
ascribe it to latter cause, for he could 
not be induced-to think the Lords of the 
Admiralty could have been seduced from 
any cause whatever, into an act calculated 
fo put so great w blot on the surgeons of the 
British Navy. Where would Lord Nelson 
have been when he received the wound 
which required the amputation of his arm, 
had there not been a naval surgeon close to 
him to am » (Cheers.) The thing 
spoke for itself, and be had no doubt that as 





proper representation 
from the benefits arising from a participa-| ject was made to the Admiralty 
tion in its ‘‘ circulating medium” (hear | wou 
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ion of the sub- 
, the “* order” 


ld be rescinded. Mr. King concluded 
by reading the resolution, and sat down 
amidst loud applause. 

Mr. Gsoncs Witktns seconded the reso- 
tion. 

At this moment considerable merriment 
was caused by some gentlemen on the stairs, 
who were unable to gain admission, loudly 
exclaiming, ‘‘ The opposite side move on a 
little,” when some respondent within imme- 
diately replied, ** There’s no opposite side ; 
there ’s only one side here.” 

Mr. Wax ey took the sense of the meet- 
ing upon the resolution, which, like the for- 
mer, was carried amidst the loudest cheers, 
when Mr. Wakiey said, that having so far 
succeeded, it was now their duty to complete 
the work which had been so well begun, he 
would therefore move that Mr. 7 be de- 
puted to state to the President and Council, 
immediately on their entering the College, 
and in their official capacity, the nature of 
the proceedings, and the request contained 
in the seeond resolution. Several gentlemen 
immediately rose to second this resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Wax ery, amidst much laughter, con- 
gratulated Mr. King on his “ accession to 
the high office which had just been conferred 
upon him.” 

Mr. Krxo thanked the members for the 
honour, and said be would endeavour to 
discharge his duty in an efficient manner, 
but he thought it might be more respectful 
to the Council to send a message to them in- 
forming them of what had passed, or to wait 
upon them on another occasion. 

Mr. Wax ey objected to this course, but 
would leave it to the decision of the meet- 
ing. He then put the question, when it 
was resolved unanimously that the commu- 
nication should be made to the President 
and Council immediately ou their entering 
the College. 

In a very few minutes afterwards, the 
president (Mr. Keare) having taken the 
chair, surrounded by the Council, and a 
large concourse of distinguished visitors, 
Mr. Kixc immediately rose (amidst cries 
of “ Mr, King”) and said—Mr. Paresrpent, 
it is, Sir, with feelings of great pleasure, 
and of profound respect, that I am the hum- 
ble interpreter of this meeting, in stating 
to you that two resolutions have been 
passed respecting an order lately issued 
from the Lords of the Admiralty to exclude 
the surgeons and assistant-surgeons of his 
Majesty's navy from the levees— 

The Prestpent.—Sir, I am very sorry to 
interrupt you in any-thing you have to say, 
but I think the business of the day ought to 
be attended to before any-thing else. The 
only notice we have, isto attend here for 
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the purpose stated in the ; and I think 
it would be extremely ' 


to enter 
her the order of 
the stands undisc . 

 oneian inquired—Will the Presi- 
dent and Council] remain after the oration 
is over? 

The Prestpent.—I have no sort of ob- 
jection I am sure. Before, however, the 
orator comes in, | beg to make one sugges- 
tion, and that is, that if there be any state- 
ment to be made of any-thing for which 
the assistance of the Council is required, | 
am sure the Council will be extremely 
happy to receive it; and I should beg to 
submit to the meeting, whether it would not 
be better to present the statement to them in 
another way. It cannot be very interesting 
to the visitors, to have any matter dis- 
cussed here (Cries of ** O yes, yes;”"— 
“ It’s exceedingly interesting’ —“ It's most 
interesting to us’). 

Mr. Wax.ey.—If it be likely that the 
discussion will prove di ble to the 
visitors, we can wait very patiently till 
those gentlemen have retired. ( Laughter.) 

The President having agreed to wait after 
the oration was over, the Council at the 
same time making no objection to his 
assent to this proposition, Mr. Wu:Ts, the 
appointed orator, was introduced, and com- 
menced reading his—God knows what to 
call it. 1t was a most extraordinary jumble. 
Names, , events, dates—in fact all 
sorts manners of things were thrown 
together in most admirable disorder, and 
with the exception of the fact, that Mr. 
Apssrvetny hed retired from the active 
duties of the Council in consequence of in- 
disposition, it contained not a single parti- 
cle of news which could interest the merest 
tyro in the profession. O, yes! We had 

. The orator informed the mem- 
bers, that Sir Wittiam Buizarp was the 
» Nestor of modern ery; and for con- 
veying this intelligence, he was pretty well 
coughed at, and hooted by his auditory. 
But Mr. Wurrs was io an eulogistic bu- 
mour. He lauded every-thing and every 
bedy, from Mrs, Brtroun’s tea-kettle up 
to & College mace, and from Sir Axtuony 
Ovsrer up to Sir Asttey Cooren. It was 
a caw caw oration, and we should not be 
surprised if Mr. Wuuire, the orator, were 
hereafter to be recognised by the cognomen 
of Caw Wuirs, Nothing could have been 
conceived in worse taste, and nothing could 
have been more disgusting in practice, than 
the altogether-out-of-place, and, in most of 
the instances, unmerited praises, which were 

upon the members of the council 
then present. It was really a most sicken- 
ing exhibition ; nér was Mr, Wurre’s man- 
ner one whit better than his matter. He 
delivered the thing called an oration in the 





voice ofaGwoms. One was almost forced 
to believe that the sound issued through a 
crater from the bowels of the earth, so un- 
alterably, so profoundly, so rumblingly mo- 
notonous was the tone of the orator’s voice. 
He commenced in G, three lines below the 
stave, and he ended in G, three lines below 
the stave. We recommend him to take the 
part of Ninus, the ghost in Semiramipe, 
or the part of the monster in Franxen- 
STEIN; not, however, as the latter cha- 
racter has been represented in the drama of 
that name, but as described in the extraor- 
dinary metaphysical novel so called. If 
there be a scarcity of patients in Parliament 
Street, and if the worthy orator be gifted 
with a taste for theatricals, from the speci- 
men of bis peculiar powers exbibited on 
Monday last we are of opinion that he 
would be pre-eminently ful in re- 
presenting the non-naturals, We must take 
a more extended range in our search after an 
erator than the ranks of the Council. Mr. 
Wurte baving, after much labour, delivered 
himself of the contents of his paper— 

Mr. Kino rose and said—Mr. President, 
I rise, Sir— 

The Presipent, turning to Mr. King, I 
shall return, Sir, in a minute after 1 have 
conducted the visitors out. 

The President now left the theatre accom- 
panied by a few, and only a few, of the 
visitors. He himself certainly returned in 
about two minutes, but not so Ais gown, for 
he had Jeft that behind him. The greatest 
interest was pow excited. With a faltering 
voice the President then addresged himself 
to the members thus ,—I beg to say that I was 
placed in this situation unexpectedly, for in 
consequence of the illness of Mr. Heading- 
ton, I was obliged to take upou myself the 
office of President for the day, but I now 
consider myself totally unauthorised to act 
as President, but as an individual of the 
Council ; having stripped myself of the robe, 
I am ready to hear any-thing that you may 
be ple to state. (Strong marks of dis- 


—s ) 
Ir, Waxcey, with considerable emphasis, 
I hope, Sir, there will not be committed, on 
the part of yourself, or of the Council, a 
violation of any real or implied contract 
which was entered into with the members be- 
fore the oration began. I understood, pre- 
vious to the commeucemert of that ceremony, 
that there was a distinct and solemn engage- 
ment entered into between the President, 
Council, and Members, that the President 
and Council would remain after the oration, 
and consent to be addressed as such, and I 
decidedly object to their being now ad- 
dressed in any other character. (Loud and 
continued cheers.) 

‘The Paxstpent.—I think it would be very 
unreasonable to suppose the Council are met — 
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at this moment to hear any-thing you may 
have to say. 1, as an’ individual, am per- 
fectly ready to hear it, and communicate it to 
the Council, (Much dissatisfaction was 
again expressed on the part of the members, 


ing that such conduct was per- 


of the Goma 
It was 
a 


ce with the previous acts 


) 
proposed by some gentlemen that 
ion from the members should wait 
upon the Council in private. 

Mr. W axtsy objected to such a proceed- 
ing, and at the seme time sarcastically said, 
that the engagement entered into to hear 
Mr. King bad not been made between the 
Members and the President's gown, but be- 
tween the Members and the President him- 
self, when he first entered the theatre. 
( Cheers and hisses.) 

The Paesipswr.—| did not very distinct- 
ly hear the latter part of that gentleman's 
observation, but I have mo hesitation in say- 
ing that the Council will receive such a 
deputation, and that they will consider it as 
official. 

Mr. Kiwe.—TI was about, Sir, to say when 
you entered this assembly, that it was with 

lings of profound respect and great plea- 
sure that | was the humble interpreter of the 
wishes of this meeting, who desire to ex- 

to the Council their astonishment at 
an order issued, or said to have been issued, 
by the Lords of the Admiralty, respecting 
the surgeons and assistant-surgeons of his 
Majesty’s navy. This meeting has passed 
two resolutions which, for the sake of saving 
your time end our own, | think I had better 
read at once. (Mr. King here read both the 
resolutions, and then continued.) I beg 
leave to observe, Sir, that the meeting 
regretted that they were obliged to pro- 
ceed somewhat irregularly ; but if ever there 
was a coup d'eclat wecessary, it 1s on this 
occasion, when such a monstrous order has 
been issved to the inyury of our ee 

The Presipent.—Now may J beg to ask 
whether you wish me to present this asa 
memorial from this meeting to the Council, 
or whether you will be good enoagh to ad- 
dress the Council officially with a copy of 
these resolutions ? With great submission I 
should say, if you were to address the Coun- 
cil with a copy of them regularly, it would 
be the better way. 

A Gentleman said they were the unani- 
mous resolutions of a meeting of the profes- 


sion. 

The Parsrpent.—The next meeting of 
the Coancil will be in April. 

Mr. Krwc.—I believe the meeting could 
not intrust them to a mote able person than 
yourself, since we well know the confidenee 
our well-beloved Sovereign has placed in 
you, and therefore 1 propose that you be 
kind enovgh to present them as an oflicial 





document issuing from the members of the 
re 


here assembled. 

Mr. Waxrey.—That would be an im; 
ant deviation from the spirit of one of the 
resolutions. It isthere stated, that the Pre- 
sident and Council of the College should be 
requested officially to address the Lords of 
the Admiralty; and I distinctly understood 
the President to say, that, as one of the 
Council, he would consent to receive the 
notice officially. 

The Prestpent.—I beg your pardon. L 
must have been eb geet nw es 
then, because | stated, that as an individual 
I could do nothing but receive it from you as 
an individeal, if you wished it to be laid 
before the Council. The Council are not 
assembled now. Many even of the Coancil 
who were here bave left. I suggested, that 
the better way would be, that the resolu- 
tions should be addressed officially to the 
Council. 1 am ready to interfere as an in- 
dividual just as you may direct; but it 
seems to me not to require one moment's 
discussion. If any application be made to 
the Council, they are bound to receive it, 
and toact upon it. I cannot, as a member 
of the Council, say what the Council would 
do upen it; that is i ible. It is for 
the Council to say what they will do when 
they are assembled for the purpose of con- 
sidering what is proposed to them. But 
with a view to something like regularity, I 
should take the liberty of suggesting again 
that the better way will be for you to ad- 
dress the Council, and | am sure they will 
give you an answer. | can ouly say, as an 
individual, I shall present it to the Council 
if you think proper, but if you address the 
Council, they must receive your application, 

Sir Astizy Coorsa.—Gentiemen, | shall 
detain you only fora moment. I feel with you 
entirely the impropriety, if I may so ex- 
press myself, of the order that has been 
wsued by the Lords of the Admiralty, 
( Cheering, and cries of ‘* Bravo, bravo.” ) 
Our profession has been gradually rising in 
rank, and if you follow the s' which have 
been pointed out to you in this day’s lec- 
ture, you must become proportionately ele- 
vated as you become scientific. ( Laughter.) 
To become scientific, is the only mode by 
means of which you can arrive at the high 
character which our profession ought to hold, 
I know of no reason im the world why a 
divine or a lawyer should be better received 
at Court than an English surgeon. ( Great 
applause.) I shall not enter now into their 
comparative merits, bat J will say, that if 
there be one person more useful than ano- 
ther to the state, whether in peace or ip war, 
an English surgeon is thet man. ( Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) But, gentiemen, if you will 
permit me to give you one word of advice, 
it will be this. 1 will answer for it, there 
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5 ose oe Serene 
not to meeta rom 
nie deneie of considering the best 
mode of carrying your wishes into effect. If, 

will have the goodness to 
depute six individuals to meet the Council, 
I could almost say that I can promise for 
the Council that they will he proud and 
bappy to meet them, If so, all you have to 
do will be, as I say, to select six gentlemen 
to meet the Council, and to send to the Col- 
lege to see wheu it will be convenient for 
the Council to assemble, (Appluuse, with 


* marks 


® ) 
Mr. Warten agree most cordially 
with Sir Astley Cooper in every-thing 
the hon. Baronet las advanced which re- 
Jates to the unparalleled utility and re- 
spectability of our profession, a conviction 
which prompted me, in the absence of a more 
competent individual, to bring forward the 


The Paesrpent.—If I am to be consider- 
ed for one moment as entitled to the respect 
that ought to be paid to the chair, 1 beg to 
say that | consider the business of the day to 
have been finished by these resolations hav- 
ing been put into my hand. I asked the 
question, afterwards whether I was to con- 
sider that they were put into my hands for 
me to lay officially before the Council, and 
as I have had no specific answer to that 
question I shall conclude that I am to do so, 
and shall do it accordingly. Besides, the 
business of the day I consider to be finish- 
ed, and I really think the suggestion of Sir 
Astley Cooper ought to be adopted. Thats 
however, is for the members to determine 
upon; but I think there oan be no necessity 
fo#my stopping any longer, and I hope, 
therefore, I shall be allowed to make my bow, 
professing myself ready, as | have always 
been, to do any-tling as an individual that 1 

ibly could to forward your wishes. 





resolutions which I have had the | of 
submitting to this assembly ; but it should 
be remembered, that if we meet for the 
purpose of su ng the honour of an ab- 
sent branch of our profession, we ought not 
to be unmindful of what is due to ourselves 
in this place (hear, hear); if a contract 
has been entered into with us this day, it 
is our bounden duty to have that contract 
fulfilled. (Hear.) It was agreed that the 
President and Council of the College should 
remain after the oration was concluded, to 
hear “‘ officially” the resolutions which had 
been to by this assembly. But now we 
are that the President and Council are 
not here in their official capacities, and under 
such conditions I for ope will make no ap- 
peal, nor take any step for the purpose of 
addressing the Council of the College after 
I quit this theatre. ( Cheers.) 

The Presipent.—I had no iotention of 
taking the chair to enter into this dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Waxcey.—I am not answerable for 
what that gentleman intended to do. 1 only 
know what he stated he would do. The 
resolutions were carried unanimously, and 
it was agreed that they should be submitted 
to the Council official/y on this occasion. 
Gentlemen, you have spoken this day in 
your own theatre, a cireumstance which is 
extremely objectionable in certain quarters. 
(Fear and laughter.) You have been told, 
tos, that if you follow the doctrines incul- 
cated in the oration you have just heard, 
you yourselves will become exalted and re- 
spectable ; buat I ought to tell you, that the 
very individual who was the subject of that 
oration, John Hunter himself, would have 
been excluded from the profession, had he 


commenced his career under the existing | 


by-laws of this College. (/oud cheering 
and confusion amongst the Council.) 1 wish 
not, however, now to enter into that subject. 





r 

Mr. Waxtey.—Will the members of the 
Council who are present receive the resolu- 
tion officially, and act upon it accordingly ? 

The Prestpent.—| think 1 have stated 
my answer to that question already. 

Mr. Tnomas (one of the Council).—A 
misunderstanding bas taken place respect- 
ing the Council, as it appears to me, which 
I think I shall be able to explain in a few 
words. The members of our College have 
thought proper to address us as if we were 
here as members of the Council. Now, on 
this occasion, we are no more to be taken as 
a delegated body trom the Council than any 
other number of the members of the College 
present at this meeting. It would be neces- 
sary, therefore, that we should be called wo- 
gether and meet as the Council, if we are 
to be addressed as such. Under these cir- 
cumstances I should say that the suggestion 
of Sir Astley Cooper ought to be adopted by 
the meeting. As to our|teking cognizance 
of any-thing passing here as the Council, it 
appears to me to be clearly impossible. 

Mr. Waxtey.—I should have no objection 
to meet the Council in this theatre publicly 
in the presence of the members. 

Mr. Twomas.—Bat, Sir, if you recollect, 
the proposition of Sir Astley Cooper was, 
that a deputation of the members of the 
College should be appointed to meet the 
Council, 

The Prestpewr.—I have stated thug 
much that I will act officially in laying the 
resolutions before the Council, and | have 
no doubt the President and Council will be 
ready to receive them, At the same time, I 
think the first resolution is perfectly uncalled 
for ; because nobody could for a moment think 
of making it a question, that the surgeons 
of his Mojesty’s navy are respectable ; the 
second one is the only one requiring the 
consideration of the Couneil. I have, how- 





ever, received these resolutions to lay them 
baat S om ichenmed dit gen Wall promt 
less I am you t 
them in another wa: 

Mr. Wastsr-ie is quite clear that the 
second resolution only was intended for the 
President and Council. The first resolution is 
merely expressive of an agreemeat amongst 

ves upon a particular point, and it 
was the natural fulcrum upon which the 
second was founded. 

The Passipext.—I can vnly say that 
both have been put into my hands, 

Mr. Waxrey.—Are we then to under- 
stand, Sir, that you consent to receive the 
second resolution officially ? 

The Paanacnacatleledeniied Giema, ) 

Mr. Wancex.—Very well. We have dq@e 
our duty, and it remains for the President 
and Council to e theirs. Further, 
I feel great satisfaction in having been 
enabled to diversify the annual entertain- 

ment. (Applause and laughter, — amidst 
which the President, Council, and members, 
retired from the theatre ; the latter appa- 
rently in high spirits, and much pleased 
with the result of the proceedings.) 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, February 14th, 1831. 


Mr. Bacor in the Chair. 


DR. GRANVILLE AND MR, AMOS,-—-LIGATURE 
OF THE INNOMINATA AND SUBCLAVIAN, 


Dr. Granvitve rose pursuant to notice, 
to call the attention of the Society to the 
impropriety of intrusting lawyers with the 
important aun of teaching Hs ey juris- 
prudence, a branch of scieuce of which, he 
said, they must be utterly ignorant ; and 
was proceed: refute the statements 
made in the Landen University by Mr. 
Amos, when a member spoke to order. Dr, 
A. T. Thomson followed on the same side, 
stating, that medical men should ‘* mind 
nothing but medicine,” and not “ presume 
to interfere in public matters connected with 
the interests of their patients.” 

Mr. Kino, who was sitting ina of 
the room where he could not catch eye 
of the President, immediately rose to reply 
to Dr. Thomson ; but as the decision of the 
Chairman had instantly been given against 
bearing Dr. Granville, Mr. King said, he 
had only to ask whether, in a case of such 
urgency, be might not be permitted to show 
that, with the very best intentions, the 
Chairman hed fallen into an error? (Chair, 
chair.) lf not, he should move that tbe first 
regulation of the Society be read. After a 
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pause, the President declared this proceed- 
ing to be irregular; upon which Mr. 
gave notice, — on an a easly day he 
introduce a ne Tespecting mat- 
sontpbediomuned in the Society. After 
these preliminaries, Mr. King read an ex- 
cellent paper on a new plan for tying “the 
innominata and subclavian arteries, the 
between their origin and the scaleni mus- 
cles, which we hope to be able to give en- 
tire in our next number. The paper was 
received by a very large attendance of mem- 
bers with great applause, to which the ex- 
cellence of the the acatomical details and the 
vm founded upon them well enti- 
ed it. 

Mr. Buse. said he had frequently tied 
the innominata in Mr, Brooks's theatre by 
the same process ; but he should consider 
it madaoess to take up the subclavian arte- 
ries so near their origin upon the living sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Granvitie suggested, that as the 
last speaker had been accustomed to these 
operations only for the one of putting a 
syringe into the vessels, he had, perhaps, 
proceeded en eee neces- 
sary to enable him to judge i 
bility of taking them u scientitealy. 

Mr. Cosretio, Dr. wire some 
other gentlemen agreed, that if the 
were wounded in the process, it w not 
be sufficient to cause the operation to be 
rejected, as there was abundant evidence 
that such lesion was not of necessity mortal. 

Dr. Ervs wished to move a vote of thanks 
to Mr. King for his paper, but, at the wish 
of Mr. King, it was not pressed. 

It was understood that a paper would be 
read next week by Dr. , on the influ- 
ence of the ination and the in 

imag passions 





REFORM IN THE DUBLIN COMPANY OF 
APOTHECA RIES. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sia,—It has often surprised me how it 
came to pass that the Apothecaries’ Hall of 
Dublin should have eluded your observation, 
it being a body of all others (not even ex- 
cepting the ‘* Old Hags of Rhubarb Hall” 
in London) requiring the indispensable aid 
of your antiphlogistic weapon, which has 
been used with such decided "and marked 
success in various instances not now ne- 
cessary to recapitulate. For a period of 
forty years has the profession of pharmacy 
in Ireland been groaning under abuses 
heaped upon it by a body of men — 
‘‘ the governor, directors, and proprietors of 
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Apothecaries’ ,” from the lat- 
ter of whom the and directors are 
chosen, who go the form of an elec- 
tion in the month of August of each year— 
the same men (with one or two excep- 
tions perhaps) being invariably re-elected, 
whence it bappens as a matter of course that 
no change or improvement is to be expect- 
ed—such being, to all intents and payee 
a perennial, and not an annual directory. 
In order to become eligible for the office of 
a director, you must be a shareholder 
(i.e. @ proprietor), for which your pocket 
must be accountable in the sum of 330/. or 
3501. Now it so happens that the poverty 
of the eos is so great, that few, very 
few indeed, can command that sum, the re- 
sult of which is, that many highly-talented 
and eminently-gifted men are debarred from 
taking @ part in the management of their 

ion—a man’s capability for taking 

office in that august body, being rated 
according to the dimensions of his purse, 
and not of his understanding. Were I but 
to mention the various charges and com- 
plaints made against this ‘* ruling power,” 
your patience would be exhausted, and my 
time uaprofitably spent in entering into dis- 
graceful details. Suffice it to say, that at 
last a spirit of reform has evinced itself 
amongst us ; for our leader, we have gotten 
aman of the most unflinching, upright, and 
uncompromising principles. A man who 
is the most emineat in the profession of this 
country, and whose name has shed lustre on 
the pages of science at home and abroad. 
Professor Donovan is the individual | al- 
lude to, who, disgusted with the illiberal 
line of policy ed by the Mary Street 
junto towards his professional brethren, and 
finding their understanding so stultified in 
that corrupt corporation (except so far as 
regarded pounds, shillings, and pence), de- 
clined acting as their governor, wheo he 
found all his efforts towards remedying the 
abuses so loudly complained of, were treated 
with neglect and scorn; his liberal and 
highly-cultivated mind could mot tolerate 
or countenance their selfish and narrow- 
minded form of government. Under his 
auspices, therefore, 350 out of 1000 apo- 
thecaries in Ireland are now appealing, and 
with confidence, both to the mperial parlia- 
ment and an enlightened administration, for 
a redress of great grievances and fur free- 
dom from the degrading bondage in which 
7 have been fettered by the inefficiency 
ignorance of a few dozen of overbear- 
ing and purse-proud monopolizers, On a 
future occasion I shall again recur to this 
subject, and in the mean time subscribe 
myself, yours, &c., 


A Zeaxovus Initsu Mepicat Reronmer. 


Dublin, Feb, 1, 1831, 


the 





HONOURABLE CONDUCT OF DR. ADDISON aT 
GuY’s HOSPITAL, 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 

Sia,—Believing that nothing which in the 
slightest degree affecis the interest of the 
medical student will be considered unworthy 
of notice by you, I shall not apologise for 
addressing you upon the following subject, 
You are aware that the lecturer on materia 
medica at Guy’s Hospital professes (in the 
hospital prospectus annually published) to 
give lectures twice a week, viz., Tuesday 
and Friday evenings. Finding, however, 
soon after the commencement of the course, 
that he could not get through the series of 
lectures in the ribed term of four 
m@nths, and at the same time do that am- 
ple justice to his subject which he wished 
(and which every one in the habit of hear- 
ing Dr. Addison will allow that he does), 
he determined to give a third lecture every 
Wedoesday morning ; and this he continued 
to do till, in consequence of having received 
some intimation from a portion of his class, 
who were attached to another school of ana- 
tomy and medicine in the neighbourhood, 
that the hour of lecture (half- past nine a.m.) 
on Wednesdays, prevented their attending 
another course of lectures which was de- 
livered at the said school, but that if it 
were altered to nine o'clock, it would not 
interfere with such course of lectures. [ 
say, in consequence of an intimation of this 
kind, Dr. Addison proposed to the class, on 
Tuesday evening last, that the Wednesday's 
lecture should commence at nine insteed of 
half-past, and this proposition he put to the 
vote, promising, that if the majority were 
against the measure, he would return the 
money of those with whose arrangements 
(made under an idea of there being but two 
lectures delivered in a week) the Wednes- 
day lecture of half-past nine interfered. The 
majority, Sir, (influenced, perhaps, by that 
spirit of party into which it is so natural for 
young men to enter without much consider- 
ation) decided against the alteration; and 
the consequence which must result from 
this decision is, that the lecturer (acting, as 
he doubiless wiil, up to his promise) will 
have to return upwards of a hundred guineas 
(the number of the minority exceeding 
twenty-five), solely and entirely through 
his honourable and conscientious conduct in 
resolving to treat his subject in the fullest 
and most satisfactory manner, since by cut- 
ting off the extra lecture be might of course 
have retained the whole sum. It is not 
often, Mr. Editor, that we see lecturers ex- 
ecuting, or desirous of executing, more than 
they professed or en to do; vor is it 
an example very likely to be followed, 
when, as in this instance, a lecturer will 
lose a N sum merely because (to 
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use a vulgar metephor) be is desirous of 
presenting the students with # better article 
than they bargained for. I am aware of the 
unpopularity of materia medica lectures in 
general; no one, i think, however, who 
attends these will fail to allow them to be in 
the highest degree practical, comprehen- 
sive, and interesting, In addressing you 
upon the subject, Sir, in this very imper- 
fect and hasty manner, I am actaated by no | 
other motive than an earnest desire to see 
endeavours of so disinterested a nature to 
add to the acquirements and benefit of the 
pil, encouraged rather than repressed, and 
y a sense of regret at witnessing the silent 
appeal made to the liberality and good feel- 
ing of the class rejected. 1 have not the 
pleasure of Dr. Addison’s acquaintance, 
neither am I attached to any other school 
than Guy's. Will you, Mr. Editor, with 
r accustomed kindness, give some slight 
int upon this subject in an early number of 
your truly valuable periodical, and by so 
doing prove yourself to remain (now as well 
as before being so great a politician) the 
pupil's friend. Yours respectfully, 
Guvensts A. 





SCIENTIFIC BONE-SETTERS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sin,—Seeing in your valuable publica- 
tion an account of Drs. Trolly, Mason, and 
Co., I give you a super-excelient case of one 
of these worthies. A tradesman, an inha- 
bitant of a market town ten miles from 
Boston, took a son about ten years old to 
Dr. Trolly; when he went into the room, 
the Doctor was torturing a lad, a pauper 
(sent by the parish authorities from the 
sawe place), by attempting to straighten a 
contracted knee with diseased bone. When 
it came to the little patient's turn the father 
stripped him, and took him forward to the 
Doctor, who immediately exclaimed, with- 
out meking any inquiry as to the cause or 
situation of the injury, or taking an exami- 
nation, that the le/t shoulder was out ; and 
after pulling him about for five or ten 
minutes, told him, “‘ he had set it,” placed 
the arm in asling, received his fee and 
dismissed him. When he returned, his 
mother perceiving that the sling was not 
es upon the arm that was injured (which, 
y-the-by, had escaped the notice of 
the father), sent for me, when I found 
the right clavicle was fractured, which 
being treated in the usual manner, soon 
enabled him to use his arm as before, prov- 
ing that ‘* the regular doctors know some- 
thing of bone-setting.” 1 am, Sir, Yours, 
A Surceon-Arornecary. 





Donington, near Spalding, Lincolnshire. 


CASE IN WHICH 


A FG@TUS WAS PASSED BY 
THE ANUS, 


By Joun Davirs, Esq., Surgeon, Coleshill. 


I was required for the first time, May 
the 10th, 1826, to visit Mrs. C., wtat. 39, a 
thin delicate-looking woman, on account of 
an accession of febrile symptoms, wheo I 
received from the patient and her attend- 
ants the following history of her case. 

She had been married several years, and 
enjoyed uninterrupted health until the month 
of February, 1825, when she had reason, 
from the signs usually indicating that state, 
to believe she was pregnant for the first 
time. Soon after the commencement of the 
second month, according to her calculation, 
she received a sudden shock from a fall, 
which was speedily followed by uterine dis- 
charge, that continued in variable quantity 
for three weeks, at the end of which period 
pains came on resembling those of labour, 
accompanied with frequent desire to make 
water; and a tumour, supposed to be the 
child, could be felt on the left side of the 
abdomen, so that it was considered the pa- 
tient was about to miscarry; the pains 
however went off, though she continued 
very unwell until the middle of the seventh 
month, when they returned with redoubled 
violence, attended with most distressing 
sickness. The tumour was now, by her 
own account, most perceptible on the oppo- 
site side of the abdomen to that it first occu- 
pied, to which place it moved during the 
pains, and here it ever afterwards continued, 

She was, at this stage of her complaint, 
attended by Mr. » @ surgeon of ac- 
knowledged talent and ability, who states, 
in answer to my inquiries on this subject, 
that he was unable, on examination by the 
vagina, to detect the os uteri; that her 
pains were violent, resembling those of la- 
bour, and that they continued for some 
space without producing any other effect on 

e@ system des that of reducing her 
strength very much; indeed, the patient 
herself asserts, that at this period of her 
sufferings, she was unable to turn herself in 
bed for at least a month without assistance, 
and that the pains never entirely left her 
until November, when, for the first time 
since January, she experienced a return of 
the menstrual discharge, which continued 
to appear at intervals of five weeks or a 
month, till she became an inhabitant of 
Coleshill in February, 1826, and from this 
period until I first visited ber, which, as I 
before mentioned, was in the May of the 
same year. Hearing this history of her 
case, and from her leucophlegmatic appear- 
ance, I was induced to suspect she was la- 
bouring under some disease of the uterus, 
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and therefore instituted a careful external}some remarks Which were made on the 
examination, as well as one by the vagina.| greater success which might be expect- 
By the former I discovered a tumour situ- ed to attend tapping in cases of acute than 
ated on the right side of the abdomen, about|in chronic hydrocephalus. He observed 
the size of the fetal head, bard.and painful that he had once been led to think that hy- 
to the touch ; by the latter I could not de- | datids always formed upon the brain a 
tect the os uteri, though I was unable to! sheep, but he had since found them occur 
identify any other important change or de-| within it. On one sheep he made the fol- 
yiation from the natural state of the parts. lowing experiment :—he took out a portion 
As the case was so obscure, I treated the of boue with the trephine, and on cutting 
patient with palliative remedies only, and | through the dura mater, a very large hy- 
she continued with little alteration in her | datid partially protruded. This he attem pt- 
symptoms, and with slight hopes of her re- led to extract, but the cyst broke in the trial, 
covery, until August, when her mother one | He afterwards extracted the cyst, and upon 
day informed me that the menstrual dis- | looking through the opening made with the 
charge came by the anus, On examination, trephine, he found the interior to present a 
however, by this passage, as well as by the | large, empty, cavity; the brain appeared 
vagina, | could gain no additional informa-| completely gone. He then let down a light 
tion as to the nature of her complaint. Soon | through the opening into the cavity of the 
after this oceurrence, a horribly fetid dis- skull, by which it appeared that nearly the 
charge became ent from the rectum ;| whole of the cerebrum was wanting. The 
but her case still continued in the same ob- opening being afterwards closed, the sheep 
scurity, and her health was apparently sink-| got up and fed, and seemed better for the 
ing under the constitutional irritation in-| three following days, but on the morning of 


duced by the disease. She contrived, how- 
ever, to go on in this state for many months, 
and it was vot until the month of October, 
1827, that any change worthy registering 
took place ; but about this period she be- 
gan, for the first time, to complain of severe 
cutting pain on evacuating the bowels, 
which led me to examine her motions fre- 
quently, by which proceeding I discovered 
at different times, between this month and 
January, 1828, most of the large bones of a 
fetus, apparently of about six months ; I 
also extracted several from the rectum. 
These bones, which I have in my pos- 
session, consist of the temporal, parietal, 
occipital, humeral, costal, femoral, the ver- 
tebra, &e. During the pow of their 
removal from the system, the tumour of the 
abdomen very sensibly diminished in size ; 
the discharge from the rectum gradually 
ceased, and the patievt’s health progres- 
sively improved, so that I took leave of her 
in March with every prospect of her ulti- 
mate recovery; and upon inquiry of her 
mother some days since, I find she has 
gained flesh and strength with the perfect 
re-establishment of her health. 
Coleshill, Warwickshire, Nov. 1830, 


[The above case, with Mr. Davies’ note, 
was only received last week.—Ep. L.] 





SITUATION OF HYDATIDS IN THE BRAIN 
OF SHEEP. 


Ara meeting of the London Medical So- 


ciety a short time since, the following ex-| 


periment on a sheep, which was subject to 
the formation of hydatids in the head, was 


the fourth he found it lying convulsed, in 
which state it soon died. Upon open- 
ing the head, he found a little of the cere- 
brum at the base, and some remains at the 
sides, forming an imperfect shell of brain ; 
there were several other smaller hydatids 
remaining. From this Mr. Stephens con- 
cluded, that when an operation succeeded 
in these cases, it must be where there was 
only a single hydatid, and where there wus 
but little disorganisation of the brain; he 
agreed in opinion, therefore, with those 
who thought there was a better prospect of 
success in operating in acute than in chronic 
hydrocephalus, because in the-former there 
was no particular disorganisation of the 
brain accompanying the collection of fluid, 
whilst in the latter, portions of the brain 
were in many instances destroyed, and in 
such cases, even if you could preserve life, 
| you could not preserve or repair the intel- 
jlect. Sir Astley Cooper once showed Mr, 
Stepheus a ewe of his, where he bad open- 
ed an hydatid and discharged the water, 
and in which case tne animal had recovered, 
and had afterwards borne a lamb. 





HOTEL DIEU, 
NEURALGIA PROM PRESSURE OY THE PNEUs 
MOGASTRIC NERVE. * 

Jute L., etat. 26, was admitted on the 
17th March, 1829, in the following state :— 
She complained of bad taste in the mouth ; 
sickness; pain in the region of the heart, 
to which she referred all her sufferings and 
frequent cough ; sensation of being choked, 
| With mucous expectoration ; the tongue was 





‘clear; the epigastrium free from pain ; the 
related by Mr. Stepheas in the course of| pulse was very irregular, and respiration 
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with a loud wheezing noise ; 
she had not menstruated for the last six 
months ; at the left sterno-clavicular articu- 
lation there was a tumour of the size of a 
walout, which was free from pain and with- 
out tion. She stated, that at the be- 
ginning of March she had, without any ob- 
vious cause, been seized with violent cough, 
hoarseness, and a sensation as if she was 
strangled ; the cough she described as bear- 
ing a great resemblance to booping-cough ; 
she bad been bled, and the symptoms had 
in consequence become less violent. In the 
hospital she was also bled, and had leeches 


and blisters, but without any effect ; typhoid | 


mptoms soon acceded, and she died on 
23d of March. As to the diagnosis of 

the case, it appears that the practitioners 
under whose care the patient was, hesitated 
between softening of the mucous membrane 





of the stomach and hydrops pericardii, 
neither of which opinions was confirmed by | 
the -mortem examination, The lungs 
were healthy, with the exception of the) 
lower part of the right lung, which exhibit- 
ed a slight inflammatory ‘ eugovement.” 
The broochi, and their larger ramifications, 
were filled with puruleut mucus, similar to 
what had been expeciorated during life ; 
the heart, pericardium, esophagus, stomach, 
and the other abdominal viscera, were per- 
fectly healthy ; the tumour, at the upper 
portion of the sternum, consisted of ence- 
haloid mass ; and a similar tumour, but less 
in size was found at the lower portion of 
the trachea at its anterior sur/ace, commu- 
nicating by a small aperture with the canal 


of the trachea ; another encephaloid tumour | (°° 


was situated between the pulmonary artery 
and the arch of the aorta, close to the car- 
diac nerve and the ganglions; a fourth tu- 
mour, which also communicated with the 
trachea, was found to have pressed on the 
right recurrent nerve, aud another encepha- 
loid mass was closely adherent to the left 
recurrent nerve, so as to be almost con- 
founded with its tissue.—Journ. Hebdom. 





MR. KEY’S NEGLECT OF HIS DUTY AT 
GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of Tun Lancer. Sir,—I1 am sorry 
that it is necessary I should have recourse to the 
plan made use of by medical students at most of 
the other London huspitals; but the nature of my 
grievance will, 1 am sure, induce you to @iow me 
a corner in your valuable publication. 

What I hae to complain of is the irregularity of 
the attendance of the seniur surgeon of Guy's Hos- 

‘al (Mr. Key). The importance both to the stu- 

that the should be punc- 





ts r > 
tual in the time of visiting the wards | need hardly 
point vat to you, yet I can assure you, we are kept 
waiting by that gentleman from twelve (the appuint- 
ed time) until one, and frequently till haif- past ove 
evclock. Now, as most of the students that attend 
the practice of this hospital have an anatumical 
lecture at two o’ciock, it must be obvious that they 
must either miss their lecture or not go round the 
wards at all, Mr. Key, no doubt, has a large pri- 





MR. KEY’S NEGLECT—BOOKS, &e. 


vate practice, but then, I would say, let him attend 
to it at the expense of his own time, and not at that 
of the students, from each of whom he receives the 
third er} 6s., the cum paid by the create for & 
rivilege of witnessing the surgical practice at this 
festitution 5 and | cst that, considering the 
enormous sum which Me. key receives Gap the 
pupils, he ought to a little more atten to 
their instraction; = not, throagh n 
of his duty, allow his pupils to be de 
only of their money but also of their time. 


not 
1 can- 


not, ner do I think any student can, complain of 
the other medica! officers’ attendance at th 
t 


Tusti- 
ution, —Mr. Morgan and Mr. Cooper being - 
larly at their post within a few minutes of twelve 
o'clock. Hoping that what I have said may have 
some little influence towards the pupils of this insti- 
tution acquiring their rights, 1 remain, Sir, your 
obedieut servant, 


Feb, 10th, A Port or Guy's. 
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CORRESPON DENTS. 


We do not feel that it would be right to publish 
the letter signed A Lover of Justice, The surgeon 
against whom it is directed, did not in his commu- 
nication make an attack upon any individual, and 
is not therefore open to the insinuativas, whether 
just or not, c ed in our correspondent’s letter 
which, we may also add, does not contain a denial 
of any of the statements made by the gentleman ina 
question, while its lication would involve us in 
a controversy to which it would be hardly possible 

to put a limit. 

Van. Moderate diet and laxative medicines. 

A Reader of The Lancet, must authenticate his 
communication, 








